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Ss. MENAMIN'S 


Printers’ Furnishing Tesibiiein 


FOR THE SALE OF 


“COUNTRY,” DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, AND HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, AND H. D. WADE & CO.’'S 


Black and Colored Inks and Varnishes. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSCN & CO.’S AND ©, E. ROBINSON & BRO.’S 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWS INSS. 


aa Ten per cent. discount, for Cash, on Colored and Black Inks. -@t 
Black and Colored Inks, in kegs, at nett prices. 
AGENCY FOR 
C. POTTER, Jz., & CO.’S FIRST-CLASS AND ‘‘COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’8S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S FIRS®-CLASS AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
TAYLOR CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 





GEO. P. GORDON’S “FRANKLIN” JOB PRESSES. 
DEGENER & ‘WEILER’S ‘“‘LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
IMPROVED GLOBE PRINTING PRESSES. 
UNIVERSAL JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
G. H. hoe & CO.’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
. O. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


CEORCE MEIER & CO.’S 
Bronzes, Florence Leaf, Brocade, and Lining Bronze, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


+ <3 oe >—_ 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


Wew Wood Type, 


CABINETS, CASES, STANDS, BRASS AND WOOD GALLEYS, LEADS AND METAL FURNITURE, BRASS 
RULE, LEAD CUTTERS, FURNITURE, QUOINS, STICKS, LYE BRUSHES, MALLETS, ete. 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


POWER AND BAND PRESSES, TYPE, etc., 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
J Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINTING MATERIAL, will find it to their advantage 


ee R. Ss. MENAMIN. 


515, 517, anO 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 




















BARGAIN PAGE. 


SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 


One two-roller Adams Press, 24x291¢, in perfect order, with cone fly wheel, hangers, etc. ; price, $1,100. 


One Campbell first-class Book ard Job Press, with sprirgs and points; size 31x46; just put in excellent order. 


One Campbell Country Newspaper Press, 31x46, with sheet flyers; thoroughly overhauled, and in good order. 
One Adams (Hoe) Job Press, size inside chase, 91¢x13; will be sold cheap. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 26x4114, with iron inking apparatus. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 25x39. 

One Smith Hand Press, platen 23x36, with iron inker. 

One Washington Hand Press, platen 2214x321. 

One Foolscap Washington Hand Press, platen 1414x1714, with iron self-inker. 
One Half-medium Liberty Press, 13x19, in use one year. 

One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 10x15, late style, nearly new. 

One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x14 inside chase; in good order. 

One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 11x13 inside chase. 

One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, in good order. 

One Ruggles Card Press, 34x5 inches inside chase. 

Two Ramage Hand Presses, 12x17 each, in excellent order. Cheap. 

One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 

One Label and Election Ticket Cutter, in good order; price $125. 

Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 

One Bookbinder’s Standing Press. 

Two Steel-plate Presses, in excellent order. 

Imposing Stones, with frames and drawers, complete. 

130 pounds of Press Boards, 20x24 inches. 

Lot of Registering Machines for Lithographic Presses. Cheap. 

One Backing Machine, for bookbinders. 

One Austin Paper Cutter. Cheap. 


One 6-horse Engine, with 8-horse boiler; made by Barr, Wilmington, Del. ; in use less than a year. 
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SECOND-HAND TYPE. 
330 lbs. Long Primer, with italic (Johnson’s); almost new. 
285 lbs. Pica, No. 10, with italic (Johnson's); has been used only for stereotyping. 
110 lbs. Pica Old Style, No. 2, with italic (Johnson's); nearly new. 
About Three Hundred Fonts of Job Type, in good condition. 


German Type—Nonpareil, Brevier, Bourgeois, and Long Primer, in first-rate order. 
~@®<ee>- _ 


ADAMS BOOK PRESSES AND HAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 
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ULYSSES S, GRANT. HENRY WILSON. 


Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°50. 


GRANT and WILSON. 


Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°45. Price, $1°25. By mail, $1-45. 


HORACE GREELEY. B. GRATZ BROWN. 


y ww 
Price, $125. By mail, $1°50. Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°50. 
These electrotypes are from original designs, engraved expressly for this purpose, and are accurate likenesses of the distinguished 


men they represent. All of them are blocked on wood, the single portraits measuring twelve ems Pica in width, and the small cuts, with 
two portraits, thirteen ems Pica. They will be sent promptly, by return mail or express, as directed, on receipt of price affixed to each. 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.50 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or fifteen cents per number. 
One Page, each insertion 
Half Page, each insertion 
Quarter Page, each insertion 
One Line, each insertion 
R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





( Written for the, Printers’ Circular.) 


WILLIAM CAXTON. 


NUMBER L. 


BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 


It is about four hundred years ago—February 4, 1471— 
since Edward IV. of England sent John Russel as special 
ambassador to Ghent to confer upon Charles the Rash, Duke 
of Burgundy, the dignity of the Order of the Garter. It was 
not the first time, and perhaps not the most notable occa- 
sion on which this cerernony had been performed. It is, 
indeed, quite probable that this little episode in history 
would have been entirely forgotten, had not, in later days, 
a little pamphlet containing the speech of the ambassador 
been found floating down the stream of time, over the sunken 
wrecks of more important matters. We glean nothing, 
however, from this pamphlet that gives us reason to believe 
that anything transpired on that day of such special interest 
as to deserve a notice in history. Like all the investi- 
tures of medieval times, it was undoubtedly the occasion of 
great pomp and ceremony. We have only to review the 
pages of Froissart and Pierre Desray to imagine that on this, 
as on similar occasions, the streets of the quaint old city 
quivered with swaying crowds of citizens, who hailed with 
satisfaction this new token of the good will of his most 
Christian Majesty of England; that the sombre and gro- 
tesquely-carved audience hall in which the ceremony was 
performed, was thronged with courtiers whose velvets shone 
and jewels flashed with a brilliancy in which the Flemish 
burgher delighted, and which only the Flemish artist could 
portray; while high above all, on the dais, stood John Russel 





with the decoration in his hand, the admired of all ob- 
servers—the deputy of majesty—the representative hero of 
the day. 

Notable as such a ceremony may have been in 1471, to us 
of the nineteenth century it is entirely devoid of interest. 
We read it, and it moves us no more than—perhaps not so 
much as—Homer’s Battle of the Frogs and Mice. Four 
centuries and an intervening ocean have created a chasm 
in thought and feeling that no bridge of the imagination can 
span. But the pageant was not frivolous nor useless. To 
one at least in the throng that pressed around the duke and 
the ambassador, it was the occasion that gave birth to a noble 
resolve, the benefits of which we are this day reaping, and 
which our children afte? us will continue to reap. 

In the retinue of the Duchess Margaret was one of her 


‘countrymen, an attached servitor, an enthusiastic admirer 


of chivalry, to whom courtly ceremony was no novelty—an 
old man of nearly threescore years, who was then acting as 
consul for his nation in the Low Countries. As he gazed 
upon the throng, the thought occurred to him, as it has to 
all reflecting men—all this shall pass away. The day will 
come when the orator and the occasion shall be forgotten- 
the pleasant sight will fade from memory—the spoken 
words will perish altogether. From these impressions come 
this reflection: 


CHihen E remembre that eberp man is bounden bp the com- 
mandment et councenll of the topse man to eschewe slothe and 
pdlenes tohpebe is moder and nourpssbhar of bpees, and ought to 
put myself to bertuous orupacion and bespnesse—then E habing 
no great charge or ocupacion, follotwpng the sapd councepl, toke 
a frenssbe boke, and redde therein manp straunge merivellous 
histornes toherein EF had greate pleaspr and delpte. 


In another record he tells us that he had reached his con- 
clusion—and that conclusion was to print books. 


Considering that wordes be perpsshing, apne and forgate- 
ful, and torptynes divelle and abide permanent—as ¥ rede “‘ Vox 
audita perit ; litera seripta manet ’’ [The spoken word perishes; 
the written. word endures] S ~ * to thende that 
science and artes, lerned and founden, of things passed, might 
be had in perpetual memorpe and remembrance. 
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In a young man, such a resolution would scarcely deserve 


notice; but its enthusiastic expression, and subsequent exe- 
cution by this yeteran of sixty proves the writer to have 
been a man of more than ordinary merit—to whom pos- 
terity should be grateful. By us printers the debt is doubly 
due, for that man was William Caxton, the first English 
printer. 

It is much to be regretted that we know so little of his 
early life, and that that little can be sparingly gleaned 
only from his own writings, in which he occasionally 
alludes to himself with more than ordinary modesty. These 
incidental notices contain abundant evidence that his early 
manhood foreshadowed the usefulness of his old age. 

Although in after life he maintained intimate and honor- 
able relations with the magnates of England and Burgundy, 
he was not of patrician birth. The parents of Caxton appear 
to have possessed sufficient nobility of soul to give their son 
an education. Caxton himself pays them this honest tribute 
of affection and gratitude: ¥ am bounden to prap for mp 
fader and moder’s souls, that in mp pouthe sente me to schoole, 
by tobhiche, by the suffraunce of Grod, E gete mp libing, EF hope 
trulp. The knowledge he acquired in the simple school of 
his native county of Kent, where was spoken as brode and 
tude englissh as in onp place of Englond, must have been very 
limited, and it is not probable that he ever attended any 
other. Simple and imperfect as this education may have 
been, it was much to be thankful for. It was then unusual, 
as it had previously been unlawfuk for the children of com- 
mon people to receive public instruction. Not till the year 
1413 did the English law give permission to ‘‘vilians, me- 
chanics and servants” to send their children to school. 

Soon after he was fifteen he was apprenticed to Robert 
Large, mercer, of London, whose confidence and friendship 
he enjoyed to the day, of his master’s death. Robert Large 
was a notable man among the mercers, having been high 
sheriff and mayor of the city. Caxton was necessarily 
brought in contact with the men of mark and station, and 
was thus obliged to learn French, then the official language 
of the court of England, as well as the common medium of 
intercourse with foreign traders. He also had access to his 
master’s library, and there acquired that leaning to letters 
which never forsook him. His master dying in 1441, be- 
queathed to him twenty marks, which his biographer Lewis 
states was then considered a large sum, and a sufficient 
proof of the esteem in which he had been held. Caxton 
then assumed business in his own name, becoming a sitijen 
and conjurpe of London, and a sworn freeman of the frater- 
nitp and fellotoship of the mereerp. But he was not destined 
to be famous as a mercer. The succeeding year (1442) he 
left England, and rontpnued for the space of xxx pere, for the 
most part in the contres of Brabant, flandres, holand and 
zeland. 

He has not assigned any reason for leaving England It 
could not have been for travel or for curiosity, for he never 


went beyond the Netherlands. Lewis, his biographer, says 





he was agent for a company of mercers, and Oldys and 
Palmer repeat the assertion with variations; but there is no 
evidence that he was so engaged, while there is some reason 
for believing that he abandoned mercantile life altogether. 
It is not improbable that he left England on account of the 
civil war then raging between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. The condition of the country he selected for a 
residence would favor such a hypothesis, for the Nether- 
lands was then the only portion of Europe that was at peace. 

Apart from this the Low Countries presented great attrac- 
tions to one of Caxton’s education and inclinations. It was 
the wealthiest portion of Europe, and enjoyed the greatest 
degree of civil liberty. Whether he visited it as a merchant 
or as a student in belles lettres, it was a congenial abode. 
Bruges, the city in which he resided for the greater portion 
of this thirty years, was then the great commercial city of 
Europe—the favorite mart of traders from the Baltic to the 
Levant. It was the home of artists—‘‘ heralds of that great 
school which, at a subsequent period, was to astonish the 
world with brilliant colors, profound science, startling 
effects, and vigorous reproductions of nature.” It was the 
seat of the manufacture of costly books; the illuminators 
and miniaturists of Bruges, and the skillful scribes and 
artizans of the Brotherhood of St. John, were famous in 
every school and library. Motley further tells us that ‘the 
standard of education was high, and diffused to a remark- 
able degree among artizans,” as was becoming in a people 
who were first to print books from engraved blocks, and the 
first to experiment, and not unsuccessfully, in typography. 
The religious nature of Caxton was also gratified by asso- 
ciation with a people who were the first to translate the 
Bible in the vernacular, and whose earliest printed books 
were the Biblia Pauperum and Speculum Salutis. 

Laurens Janszoon Koster, the first practical experimenter 
in typography, the printer of these and other books, died at 
Haarlem in 1440, bequeathing his rude printing materials 
to descendants who were incompetent to use them. In 
1442, Caxton landed in the Netherlands for some unknown 
purpose, and for more than twenty years after his occupa- 
tion is a mystery. In his books he has alluded to the events 
of his youth and early manhood, and of his old age; but 
this interval of twenty years is passed over in studied 
silence. It is not impossible that he may have been engaged 
in unsuccessful attempts to resuscitate the disused art, the 
fame of which may have reached him in England, and from 
all practical knowledge of which he may have been excluded 
by Dutch jealousy, then unhappily exercised to a most 
absurd degree in the most trivial matters. 
but a speculation. We find no positive evidence that Cax- 
But we have a right to infer, from his 
subsequent actions, that Caxton always regarded the art 
with great curiosity; that he, as well as others, were well 
acquainted with the earliest productions of Koster, and were 
eager to imitate his example. 

However he may have been employed, it was certainly 


It is, however, 


ton was so engaged. 
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with honor, if not with profit. 
joined in a commission with Richard Whitehill ‘‘to con- 
tinue and conclude a treaty of trade and commerce” be- 
tween Edward IV. of England, and Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, in which document they are called ambassia- 
tores, procuratores, nuncios et deputatos speciales. It appears, 
from other documents, that he was also consul for his nation 
on the continent. Bernard cites an entry in the Civil Reg- 
ister or Judgment Record of the city of Bruges, of the date 
of May 12th, 1469, which shows to some extent the nature 


of his duties, in which he is styled ‘‘ master and governor of | 


the English merchants,” and where he is represented as 
judge in a suit. 
Se ae ee 
FINDING A USE FOR PALMETTO LEAVES. 

The Savannah Advertiser, of a recent date, says: 

As part of the cargo of the steamship Darien, cleared yes- 
terday for Liverpool, we notice a consignment of four bales 
of palmetto-leaves, which, upon inquiry, we learn are sent to 
England to be tested and their value determined as a mate- 
rial for the manufacture of paper. ‘Some one will one of 
these days find out what this is good for,” is a remark often 
heard made about the miles of palmetto to be found in por- 
tions of Georgia and Floridg. 


constantly being increased. For any material out of which 


paper can be profitably made the demand will always exceed | 


the supply. Rags have failed to supply the demands of 
paper-makers in this age of printing. 
abundant fibre is essential to the undelayed advance of civ- 
ilization itself. Straw is cheap and abundant, suited to the 
manufacture of low grades, but undesirable for the better 
qualities of printing paper. 
extent, and the swamp-cane of the South is coming into ex- 
tensive use as paper material. While these and other fibres 
are being used and tested in this country, there is one that 
has maintained for centuries a high reputation for various 
useful purposes, and within a few years has almost mo- 
nopolized the European market for paper material—-the 
‘*spartum” of Pliny, known at this day as esparte-grass. 
It flourishes in Spain and Portugal, and in North Africa. 
This grass is now used in large quantities in England for 
paper-making. The London Times is printed upon paper 
made entirely from this material. The quantity imported 
into Great Britain is increasing each year; in 1856 fifty 
tons were imported, and in 1871 140,500 tons. 

Complaint is being made in England that the supply in 
the lands nearest the coast of Africa and Spain is being ex- 
hausted through bad management, and that the area of 
growth must be extended, or only an inferior article can be 
obtained. This will increase the cost of production, and 
make it necessary to obtain some new fibre in its place. One 
of the immediate effects of the general alarm among the Eng- 
lish paper makers, caused by the careless plucking up by 
the roots of their favorite grass, has been the organization 


For in 1464 we find him | 


The list of materials out of | 
which paper is manufactured is already a long one, and is | 


A cheaper, more | 


of the London Paper Stock Company. This company, 
| which proposes dealing in all materials for making paper, 
| was registered in May last with a capital of £10,000, and 
have already commenced the search for something to take 
the place of or to mix with esparte. 

The gentleman whose sample shipment has called forth 
| these hastily compiled remarks, has studied the subject 
| patiently and carefully, and is thoroughly posted in all the 
| details incident to the collection and shipment of the leaves. 
He beseves they will be found to compare favorably with 
esparte as a material for paper making, and that they can be 
profitably shipped for this purpose. 


ooo, 


OHANGEABLE INKS. 


It is said that lithographic inks which change their color on 
the application of acid, and thus tend to prevent tampering 
with checks, may be made in the following manner: 

Black.—Make a strong decoction of the best nut galls in 
water, having previously broken them into small pieces; 
when well boiled, strain the decoction from the galls, and 
mix with it about an equal quantity of a strong decoction of 
| logwood, strained free from the chips and other extraneous 
| matter. Add some sulphate of iron, which will precipitate 
| a black powder by combining with the gallic acid; at the 
same time add some powdered alum, which will precipitate 
| the purple coloring-matter of the logwood, which gives rich- 
ness and intensity of color to the black precipitate of the galls 
and copperas; stir the liquid mixture until the alum and 
copperas are dissolved, then let it subside, and as the liquor 





| becomes clear pour it off; after which dry the precipitate 
| slowly, and there will remain an intensely black powder. 


| Then take two parts of balsam of copaiba and one part of 
Wood has been used to some | 


| spirits of turpentine, and to these articles add as much of 
the black powder as will make the mass of a proper consis- 
tency for a printing ink; after the ingredients are incor- 
porated, grind them to an impalpable fineness, and the ink 
will be fit for use. On the application of oxalic acid to any 
lines printed with this ink, they will change color in the 
same time and manner as the parts which are filled up with 
the ordinary writing ink. 

Crimson.—Lake of commerce ground with varnish will 
make an ink with which the tint-block or ground can be 
printed. It works free and clean, and changes color imme- 
diately on the application of an acid. 

see. ~—~-——- 

Tue following pathetic note was picked up by a printer 
in Danbury, Conn.; the writer was evidently troubled in 
mind as well as body: ‘‘ Dear Jane—I hope you ain’t mad 
because I did’nt laff at you when you laff't at me at the post 
offis. I ain’t proud, dear Jane, but I have got a bile under 
my arm, and I can’t laff as I used to as Heaven is my judge. 
Yours, truly, Henry.” 

ee - 

THERE are now only twenty-five printing offices in Vienna. 

Two of these are exclusively Greek, and one Armenian. 
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ANDREW BRADFORD. 
BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


The name of Bradford stafds foremost in the history of 
typography in the Middle States. To William, the founder 
of the family in America, is due the introduction of print- 
ing both into Pennsylvania and New York; and his son 
Andrew is entitled to the credit of adding additional honors 
to an already honored name by that union of intelligence, 
courage, enterprise, and integrity which marks the masters 
of the craft, while he has especial claim to renown as the 
founder of the first newspaper in the Middle States. 

Andrew Bradford was born in Philadelphia in 1686, and 
received his name from his mother’s father, Andrew Sowle, 
a celebrated printer and publisher of London, who was 
ranked, for his devotion to Quakerism, as one of the promi- 
nent worthies of that sect. Andrew's infancy was passed in 
Philadelphia, while his father was struggling manfully to 
support his family, despite all the obstacles thrown in his 
way by sectarian bitterness; and the child was only seven 
years old when, abandoning his unremunerative. post as 
public printer to the Province of Pennsylvania, William 
Bradford removed to the city of New York, and became the 
introducer of his art in that province also. 

Here, as King’s Printer, Bradford immediately assumed 
a conspicuous station, with the advantage of a sufficient and 
increasing salary; and under these prosperous circumstances 
his children enjoyed the advantages of a good education, 
and, better still, that practical training which fitted Andrew, 
at an early age, to assume all the responsibilities of an in- 
dependent business establishment. 

Bradford’s anxiety to place his son in a good position, 
may be inferred from an enactment of the General Assembly 
at New Port, Rhode Island, 22d March, 1709, which states 
that, ‘‘ Whereas, there is one Bradford, son to Bradford the 
Printer of New York, who hath offered himself to set up a 
Printing Press in this place, and to find paper and print all 
things that may relate to the Colony and Government for 
fifty pounds a year, if it be but for a year or two,” ete. 

The terms proposed by Rhode Island were probably con- 
sidered too strict by the elder Bradford, who had always 
found New York agreeably complaisant upon the subject of 
‘*extras.” At least the proposition was not accepted by the 
printers, and William took his son into partnership with 
himself in New York. Some business connection—a species 
of intermittent partnership—seems to have been maintained 
by them ever afterwards, as several works were published 
bearing both names in Philadelphia; and the colonial laws 
of New Jersey of the year 1732, also bore the imprint, 
‘‘William and Andrew Bradford, Printers to the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty for the Province of New Jersey.” 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania, in 1712, decided upon the 
publication of the laws of that province; and it is probable 





establish himself in Philadelphia in that year. He may 
have also found an additional reason in the fact, that not- 
withstanding their religious differences, his father had 
maintained a friendly intercourse with the Quakers, which 
enabled him to secure for his son a press owned by the 
Society, with a large portion of their patronage, which was 
continued to him ever afterwards. 

The statutes were published in a folio volume of one hun- 
dred and eighty-four pages, with the title, ‘The Laws of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, collected into one volume, by 
order of the Governor and Assembly of said Province. 
Printed and sold by Andrew Bradford, in Philadelphia, 
1714.” The volume has been since highly esteemed for its 
accuracy by the legal profession; but it was financially a 
failure, from the fact that the jealousy of the home govern- 
ment towards colonial legislation caused the repeal of so 
many of the statutes as to make the book unsalable. In 
consequence of this misfortune, Bradford made a personal 
appeal to the Assembly, which body immediately granted 
him thirty pounds as a compensation for his loss. 

The printing of that vast territory, afterwards to be known 
as the great Middle States of the American Union, remained 
in undisputed possession of the Bradfords until the year 1723, 
when the luckless Keimer made his small venture in estab- 
lishing a rival office in Philadelphia. Im the same year, 
young Benjamin Franklin left Boston in search of work, and 
found, to his dismay, that Bradford, of New York, already 
known as a great printer, could not furnish employment 
even to one clever New England youth, with very modest 
demands in the way of wages. The printer, however, sym- 
pathized with the likely lad, and, as a last chance, furnished 
him with a letter to the nearest office, that of Andrew Brad- 
ford, in Philadelphia. It is now a story, old and trite, how 
Franklin walked down the streets of the strange city, eating 
his last roll, and received the terrible greeting: No work. 
But history has garnered up the tale as part of the prelude 
of the great opening drama, that Bradford, with the broth- 
erly kindness of the craft, gave the youth shelter and a 
resting-place until the lucky lad drifted into Keimer’s office, 
and planted his foot on his upward way. 

Bradford, as typographic monarch of all he surveyed, was 
well established on Second Street, then the centre of the 
business of the city, with the honored sign of the Bible, 
already well known as the emblem of his father’s office in 
New York. The printing of Philadelphia, although en- 
grossed in the hands of but one man, was insufficient for 
his support, and Bradford attached a large shop to his 
premises. The list of commodities presentéd for the public 
approval proves, in its heterogeneous assortment, the primi- 
tive condition of trade, as it arrays in odd conjunction: 
** Jesuit’s bark, very good Bohea tea, chocolate, molasses, 
new rice, pickled sturgeon, Spanish snuff, dressed deer 
skins, superfine lampblack, and beaver hats, some with silk 


linings.” The increasing prosperity of the city, as furnish- 


that the prospect of this employment induced Andrew to | ing a demand for articles embraced in his more legitimate 
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trade, is proved in 1730 by his advertising ‘‘ choice parcels 
of stationery, lately imported from London; Dutch quills, 


blank books, royal, medium, demy and post paper; good | 


slates, choice ink powders and japanned ink, sealing-wax 
and wafers, including crown and half-crown wafers for 
offices, folio letter cases, very good paper, as royal, demy, 


glass ink fonts, very nice inkstands of various kinds, and 
most kinds of stationery ware.” 

Andrew Bradford’s chief «claim to historic honors dates 
from his issuing on Tuesday, December 22, 1719, the first 
number of the American Weekly Mercury, the first news- 
paper in the Middle States, and the second in the American 
provinces; its predecessor being the famous Boston News- 
Letter, and its immediate successor being the New England 
Courant. 

This pioneer paper was generally printed upon a half 
sheet of post paper, but occasionally appeared on a whole 
sheet with a varied display of types, embracing Small Pica, 
Pica, and English. 

The announced object of the publication was ‘ The en- 
couragement of trade,” and it performed its service to the 
public by furnishing a compendium of foreign news, com- 
mercial statistics, the custom house entries of New York, 
Boston, and other important ports on our coast, with occa- 
sional literary communications and extracts from noted 
English authors. 

The province of the newspaper was then severely restricted 
to presenting a brief chronicle of passing events, with a 
special and prudent avoidance of local matters, as furnishing 
the almost inevitable ground of ruin; and it must be con- 
sidered as a proof of Bradford’s great wisdom and incessant 
watchfulness, that he guided his paper successfully through 
all the multiform dangers which then beset the very existence 
of the journal. 

Notwithstanding this necessary prudence in the treatment 
of local topics, the paper was so unlucky as to publish on 
January 2d, 1721, the following paragraph: 

Our General Assembly are now sitting, and we have great expecta- 
tions from them, at this juncture, that they will find some effectual 


remedy to revive the dying credit of this Province, and restore us to 
our former happy circumstances. 


This was certainly a blunder, and a very bad one; no 
newspaper of that day had any right to expect Government 
to do anything, and richly deserved condign punishment 
for daring to hint even at the possibility of such a condition 
of affairs. Bradford was of course called before the Coun- 
cil for his misdemeanor, but he luckily was able to prove 
his personal innocence in the matter, and expressing a 
proper amount of sorrow for the occurrence, escaped prose- 
cution for himself or suspension for his paper, although he 
received a charge from the Governor not to publish any- 
thing relative to the affairs of any of his Majesty’s colonies 
without express permission of the Governor or Secretary of 
the province. ° 

A few years later, his ‘liberty and fortune were again 





hazarded by the publication of an article forming the 
thirty-first number of the Busy Body, a series of essays 
commenced by Franklin in the Mercury, and afterwards 


| continued by other writers. The publication occurred near 


the time of the annual elections, and the essayist was so bold 


| as to comment on the tendency of power to perpetuate itself, 
superfine large post, foolscap, gilt paper for letters, fine | 


and upon the advantages of rotation in office. An editorial 
comment accompanied the essay apologizing for the freedom 


| of the language, but praising the style as meriting publication. 


This, however, proved no mitigation of the offence, for the 
Governor called a special meeting of the Council upon the 
matter. Bradford was arrested and committed to prison, 
and his dwelling house and office searched for proof of the 
authorship of the libelous article. Bradford maintained his 
position boldly in this most threatening emergency. The 
next Mercury contained a similar essay upon the same 
topic; and although the termination of the case is unknown, 
he certainly made neither apology nor submission, as is 
proved by the contents of his newspaper. 

Bradford’s conduct in this instance was considered as a 
direct demonstration in support of the rights of journalism 
against the assumptions of Government, and produced a 
marked effect upon the condition of the question in Penn- 
sylvania, by exciting the public sympathy for the enfran- 
chisement of the press. He was in consequence elected a 
councilman of the city, and continued to hold the office for 
fifteen years. 

John Copson, a bookseller, was associated in the publica- 
tion of the Mercury for two years after its commencement, 
but after that date the imprint was altered to, ‘‘ Philadel- 
phia: printed and sold by Andrew Bradford, at the Bible, 
in Second Street, and also by William Bradford, in New 
York, where advertisements are taken in.” Near the close 
of the first half year, the title was altered by the addition of 
two coarse wood-cuts; a small figure of Mercury being placed 
on the left side, while on the right a postman appeared run- 
ning as if in obedience to the mandate of the time—haste 
haste—posthaste. These cuts occasionally changed places, 
but continued to adorn the heading until 1740, when a 
great improvement was substituted, being a Mercury on the 
left; a city—probably intended for Philadelphia—in the 
middle, with the postman on the right. The whole ex- 


tended from margin to margin, producing an effect quite 


creditable to the art of the day. Of the manufacture of 
these wood-cuts, nothing is stated, although they were pro- 
bably of home manufacture, as Benjamin Franklin is said 
to have cut those used in his own early publications. 

The Mercury continued to be the only journal published 
in the Middle States until 1725, when William Bradford, 
following in his son’s footsteps, established a similar period- 
ical in the city of New York. It is probable that the need 
of a large supply of paper for these publications prompted 
William Bradford to the purchase of a paper mill at Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey, in 1728. The printers had pre- 
viously drawn a considerable portion of their paper from 
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the celebrated Rittenhouse Paper Mill at Roxborough, near 
Philadelphia. 


Bradford’s honors as citizen came thick upon him, for | 


shortly previous to his election as Councilman, he became 
a vestryman of Christ Church, and was annually re-elected 
to the position for eleven years; while he was, in 1728, made 
Postmaster, holding the office until 1737. 

The postal arrangements of the time must have been of 
the simplest description, for the Mercury of April 4th, 1728, 
announces that ‘the Post Office will be kept at the house 
of Andrew Bradford;” and even as late as 1748, it appears 
that persons went on board ship to claim letters from for- 
eign ports, the unclaimed letters being left at the Coffee 
House as if the Postmaster of the city had no control of the 
mail. It is also chronicled as one of the marked improve- 
ments of the period that, in 1727, a mail was opened from 
Philadelphia to Annapolis via New Castle to the West 
shore and back to the Eastern shore, to be managed by 
William Bradford in Philadelphia, and William Parks at 
Annapolis. The course to be made once a month in winter, 
and once a fortnight in summer. 

The office of Postmaster gave Bradford great facilities in 
the collection of news, and caused a remarkable improve- 
ment in the Mercury; and the same change is as striking 
in Franklin’s journal when he in turn enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the same position. 

In 1738, Bradford removed his establishment to a better 
situation, at No. 8 South Front Street, and here his office 
was most honorably maintained by him until his death in 
1742. Being childless, he adopted as his heir the son of 
his brother William; and in his line and by his direct suc- 
cessors, both the family name and fame were supported in 
the same profession, and in the same house, for nearly a cen- 
tury after his death. 


o—moer C—O 


PRINTING MACHINERY ON EXHIBITION. 

In an article on the machinery at present being exhibited 
in London at the Central Hall of Arts and Sciences, the Lon- 
don Times thus alludes to the composing and distributing 
machines exhibited by Mr. Walter, the editor of that journal: 

The composing and distributing machines patented by M. 
Kastenbein, and exhibited by Mr. Walter, call for special 
notice, since they are both effective and new, and likely to 
come into use. The distributing maehine is the more re- 
markable, as being exceedingly simple, and yet the first in- 
stance in which such a machine has been brought to do good 
work. Composing machines of more or less clever con- 
struction have been from time to time patented, but the bar 
to their use has always been that either the type had to be dis- 
tributed by hand, which necessitated the retention of a staff 
of compositors, or that if to be distributed by machine the 
type was required to be of some special construction. M. 
Kastenbein’s machines work with the ordinary type, and 
when we say that they are now in use in the Times office, 
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who can compose as fast as three skilled compositors, and 


| that the distributing machine, worked by one lad, can dis- 





and that the composing machine is worked by two boys, | 


tribute rather faster than a highly skilled compositor, the 
value and importance of M. Kastenbein’s invention will be 
at once seen. 

A new invention cannot well be described without illus- 
trations; but it will give our readers some idea of these 
machines if we say that in the composing machine the 
different letters, etc., are arranged vertically in a series of 
cases just of a size to hold them, and in connection with 
piano forte-like keys. Before these a lad sits, and as he 
reads his copy so he strikes a key with his finger, upon 
which the letter wanted drops into its place in a groove. In 
this groove the type gradually forms a long line, which is 
pushed along the side by means of a treadle motion which 
the boy keeps up with his foot, till it falls into the hands of 
another boy seated with his face towards the groove. This 
second lad justifies the long line of set-up type as it moves 
towards him—that is, he cuts it into lengths equal to the 
breadth of a column of the newspaper or page of the book, 
and fixes in a ‘‘ form,” which is then taken away and stereo- 
typed or printed from, as the case may be. Each lad has 
his task smoothed by all sorts of simple and handy little 
mechanical contrivances, difficult to describe and easy to 
manipulate, and the rate of work is as we have said. The 
distributing machine, or machine for separating the type after 
it has been printed from, so that it may be used again, works 
by the same method reversed. A lad sits at the key-board, 
the keys of which are marked with the various letters, etc., 
and reads the type as each line is cut off from the “form” 
and pushed up into a groove under his eyes. Striking the 
key corresponding to the letter he wishes put into its place, 
it slips down a groove and into a case exactly similar to that 
from which it fell on the key being struck in the other ma- 
chine. These cases are movable, and correspond in each 
machine, so that, when a case of some particular letter has 
been filled at the distributing machine, it can be removed 
(an empty case being put in its stead), and placed in a rack 
till needed for the composing machine, when it has only to 
be fixed in its proper position, there to stay till emptied by 
repeated striking of the key which causes one of the letters 
it contains to fall into the proper groove. 

SS ea 

Denmark has 127 printing offices divided among 62 towns, 
Copenhagen having the largest number, 43. The number 
of compositors is 540, and apprentices 233; apprenticeship 
is generally for a term of five years. The number of steam 
presses in use is 108, and that of hand presses 180. There 
are only one type foundry and one color manufactory, both 
being located in Copenhagen. Thirteen towns have as yet 
no printing offices. 

if ited a ncction 


Lavra 8. Wess, the fair publisher of the sprightly sheet 
known as South St. Louis, announces that she is ‘‘on the 
fence” in politics. 
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IMPERIAL PRINTING OFFICE OF VIENNA. 


This printing office has gained a world-wide celebrity, and 
attracts multitudes of visitors from all quarters of the globe. 
. In magnitude, diversity of work, and completeness of ar- 
rangement, it has no superior. 
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well as the laying out of the printed sheets. One of the rooms 
is occupied by 120 compositors and correctors, while another 


| is used as a wash-house, where the printed types are placed 


The entrance-hall contains an interesting exhibition of the | 


fine arts, consisting of samples of the numerous classes of 
work executed in the institution, and classified in a tasteful 
and appropriate manner. 

The press-rooms, bureaus, warerooms, composing-room, 


in copper receptacles, to be cleaned with lye; farther on are 
the printing-presses of all shapes and sizes. Very much 
like a church is the five-story dry-house, with its galleries 
and communicating halls, where the sheets, hung upon lines, 
are dried by means of warm air ascending through openings 
in the floor. Here is a standing-press, capable of pressing 


| sheets piled to the height of four or five feet; farther on is 


drying-room, foundry, etc., occupy five buildings, from four | 
to six stories in height, formerly used as a Franciscan con- | 


vent, on Singer Street, Vienna, the printing office proper 


occupying an area covered by a roof of iron and glass, and | 


so arranged that it can be thrown into one large room. 
The Imperial Printing Office usually gives employment to 


at least 1,000 persons, and uses yearly over 200,000 reams of | 
paper. It contained in 1864 over 175,000,000 letters or | 
characters (of which 12,000 were Chinese), weighing over | 


350,000 pounds. Two hundred machines are constantly at 
work in the various departments. The type-foundry con- 
tains 25,000 steel punches and 89,000 matrices. The facil- 
ities are being rapidly augmented and improved in every 


branch of the institution. - Tracks are at work in subter- | 
ranean railways in bringing coal to feed engines used to | 


propel the various machines. Heat is applied to the rooms 
by means of 1,062 feet of steam-pipes. Through 5,000 feet of 


gas-pipe there streams daily 24,000 cubic feet of gas for sup- | 
plying 700 burners, for lighting, soldering, warming, and | 
other purposes; and hot and cold water is supplied through | 


the whole building. From the central office of the directors, 


fourteen copper speaking-pipes convey orders to all parts of | 
the establishment. The composition department embraces | 
| alphabet dies or stamps, which can be used by the blind to 


over 600 kinds of German and Roman letters, which have 
been designed, cut, and cast in the building. In the casting- 
room are numerous furnaces and casting-machines of inge- 
nious construction, manufacturing twenty different faces of 
Roman, and nearly as many of Italic, besides 200 kinds of 
ornaments for various uses, and 100 fonts of script and alpha- 
bets, embracing the regular English scripts, the alphabets 
of the Middle Ages, black-letter writing, gothics, and a large 
quantity of book faces, with an assortment of over 100 cor- 
ners and borders. 

Besides the 500 different native alphabets, the institution 
contains over 120 alphabets of foreign tongues—in short, 
an alphabet of all the written languages. Here may be seen 
the curious Chinese and Indian characters, side by side with 
the ancient monumental letters on the ruins of Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Persepolis, the various square-shaped letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, the ornamental, carved, and dotted 
Arabian and Persian characters, the angular Northern Runic, 
with the round form of the Ethiopian, Etrurian, and Coptic 
alphabets, besides a multitude of others, with strange coun- 
tenances and unheard-of names, mostly Asiatic. Large 
rooms are required for the proper storage of the paper, as 





the smoothing-machine, in which the sheets being placed 
between metal plates and passed through two cylinders 
become perfectly smooth; then follows the bookbinding with 
its apparatus. The Imperial Printing Office turns out vari- 
ous kinds of work brought to perfection by all the methods 
employed in book and artistic printing; gathering triumphs 
of human genius, in the domain of printing, from the ordi- 
nary wood-cut to the finest oil-color and nature printing, 
and representing the history of printing in all its branches 
and periods. In the department devoted to the printing of 
bonds, bank-notes, and state papers, part of the impressions 
are taken by means of hand-presses, and part by litho- 
graphic and steam power-presses. Forty-six machines have 
at busy seasons been used for this description of work alone. 

Photography is brought into requisition for many pur- 
poses, among which is the reproduction of old and rare 
prints, engravings, manuscripts, etc., which are portrayed 
with singular fidelity. 

An interesing portion of the work in this institution is em- 
braced in the production of embossed letters, words, and 
maps for the blind, whereby these unfortunates are enabled 
to read through the sense of feeling. Besides these, the 
means for writing are supplied to them in the shape of 


stamp on paper, and thus preserve their thoughts and ideas 
in the same manner as their more fortunate fellows. These 
alphabets for the blind are also made to suit the language 
of Eastern countries. 

The copper-plate presses are fitted with steam attachments 
for giving the impressions, thus saving time and labor, but 
are restricted in the capacity for much more work than the 
hand-presses, by the delay occasioned in rolling the plate, 
which is manipulated by hand. 

The art of nature printing, the discovery of a director of 
the Imperial Printing Office, Dr. Alois von Auer, has here 
been brought to a high state of perfection. The process is 
simple, and consists in attaching a pattern of lace to the 
surface of a highly-polished steel or copper plate, on the top 
of which is laid a polished plate of pure lead, and the plates 
and pattern thus laid are subjected to a cylindrical pressure 
of from 80,000 to 100,000 pounds, when the pattern will be 
found to be imbedded in the leaden plate. The pattern 
being carefully removed, the plate may be rolled with suit- 
able color, and impressions taken therefrom on a letter- 
press, which will show the pattern in white on a colored 
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ground. A stereotype may be taken from the lead plate, 
which will furnish a greater number of impressions than the 
original could give, or the original may be placed in a gal- 
vanic battery and a perfect electrotype taken therefrom. 

The style of impression may be reversed by treating the 
plate as an ordinary copper-plate. 

The forms of leaves, etc., are also preserved without taking 
the impression in the manner described above. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


A cast of | 


the object is taken in gutta percha, and the gutta percha | 
covered with a facing of silver, to assist the electrotyping | 


therefrom of the most faithful counterparts of the originals. 


In this manner tender plants, insects, etc., are treated, if the | 


forms are nearer flat than round. 


Another interesting part of nature printing is the taking 


of impressions from stones or minerals. Certain minerals, 


on being ground, show beautiful and characteristic crystals; | 


others show lines of varied shapes and sizes, or the forms 
of fishes, insects, plants, etc. 
stone do not possess the same power of resistance to acids, 
some parts being more easily acted upon than others, and 


thus, by a system of etching with acids, a uniform face of | ‘ 
ae “ ae ; | this ass is i , he had adopted 
raised and depressed surfaces may be obtained, and it only | this paper expressed his ten of the calling ‘he hed adopte: 


remains to cover the surface with ink and take an impression 
on paper, in order to obtain a picture showing the different 
strata, etc., of the stone. 

This system of printing has been made subject of great 
research in the institution, and the flora of the Austrian em- 
pire is embodied in a work of 500 folio and 30 quarto pages. 
While the plants and leaves are ell printed in brown, instead 
of their natural variegated colors, it would be impossible to 
produce more faithful pictures than are contained in this 
work, as the most minute fibres are faithfully portrayed, and 
the formation and growth of the plants can be as well studied 
from them as from the originals. 
of Printing. 


A JOURNALIST ON JOURNALISM. 


It is a much-needed and opportune service that Mr. White- 





producing in a portable form his able lecture on ‘‘ Schools 
of Journalism.” Originally prepared at the request of the 


Chancellor and Regents of the University in this city, it was | 
© . ™ | life readily to serve his country, and would not doa base 


delivered as a part of the University course of lectures, then 


republished as a book, in the very heat of a great political 
controversy which is likely to test both the intellectual and 
moral self-respect of writers for the press. 


The different parts of the | : : aciaala ; 
ois *" oa. | ductors appreciate their responsibilities, the standard of 


American Encyclopedia | he oe 
yor | should never transgress the bounds of judgment, but, in its 


| which the language of choler always lacks. 
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more a distinct and honorable profession, and he sketches 
with easy hand the requisites of education and character 
which its members ought to possess. It is a high standard 
which Mr. Reid sets up, but not too high for the occasion, 
when we think of the vast importance of the function in it- 
self, and of its immediate, countless and almost irresistible 
influences upon the whole life, and, we may almost say, the 
life-springs of society. Many years ago the poet Cowper, 
addressing the press, said: 

By thee, religion, liberty and laws 

Exert their influence and advance their cause. 

By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befell, 

Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell. 

Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wise, 

Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies! 

As the journal is to be one or the other agency described 
by the poet—a fountain of good or a fountain of evil—a bane 
or a blessing—propitious or pestiferous towards all the high- 
est and noblest interests of mankind, accordingly as its con- 


attainment or duty proposed to it cannot be too exalted. 
It is more than a generation ago that one of the editors of 


in the following sentences: ‘‘ To discharge fully the duties 
of a public journalist would be to elevate the vocation to the 
loftiest summit of human dignity and usefulness. He should 
have a mind filled with a great variety of human learning, 
and a ready command of its stores. He should have a head 
clear, cool, and sagacious; a heart warm and benevolent; a 
nice sense of justice; an inflexible regard for truth; honesty 
that no temptation should corrupt; intrepidity that no danger 
could intimidate; and independence superior to every con- 
sideration of mere interest, enmity, or friendship. He should 
have a temperament so happily mingled that while he is 
easily kindled at public error or injustice, his indignation 


strongest expression, show that smoothness and amenity 
He should, in 


| short, be such a man as a contemporary writer described that 


law Reid has rendered the journalists of the country, by re- | sturdy democrat, old Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun to be, ‘a 


gentleman, steady in his principles, of nice honor, abundance 


| of learning, brave as the sword he wears and bold as a lion, 


Mr. Reid, after dwelling upon the prodigious strides that | 


the newspaper has made from the time of Junius, when it 


was but a ‘‘ dingy scrap of paper,” to the time of our present | 


mammoth dailies, like the London Times, not merely in 


material growth and comprehensiveness, but in intellectual | 


and moral accomplishment, proceeds to argue that the jour- 
nal is yet in the infancy of its development. The conduct 
and management of it, he thinks, is to become more and 


é ae “ined ; | thing to save it. 
printed as a contribution to Scribner’s Monthly, and is now * ae " ' 
| show our own appreciation of journalism, but to prove how 


a sure friend and irreconcilable enemy, who would lose his 


o” 


We quote the passage not simply to 


far we sympathize with Mr. Reid in his theoretical efforts to 
dignify and elevate a task which has heretofore been too often 


| abandoned to mere Bohemian adventurers, or to transient 


and therefore unprepared and incompetent hands.— New 
York Evening Post. 
Cae eee ener 
A NEw green has been discovered, which is said to be bril- 
liant enough to replace the poisonous color produced by ar- 
senic. It is composed of twenty parts of oxide of zinc and 
one of sulphate of cobalt, mixed into a paste with water, and 
exposed to a red heat. 
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THE FIRST DAILY PAPER. 

On the 11th of March, 1702, the first number of the first 
daily newspaper in the English language was published in 
, London. It was about the size of a half sheet of foolscap, 
and was printed on one side only. It contained neither 
leading articles, nor advertisements, nor home news; and its 
contents consisted merely of quotations from foreign jour- 
nals and two announcements as to its own scope and mission. 
It concludes with these words: ‘This Courant, as The title 
shows, will be published Daily, being design’d to give all 
the Material News as soon as every post arrives, and is con- 
fined to half the compass to save the Publick, at least half 
the impertinences of ordinary newspapers.” It was called 
the Daily Courant, and it met with so favorable a reception, 
that six weeks after the issuing of its first number, it appeared 
printed on both sides, with a column and a half of adver- 
tisements. The difference, however, between the Daily 
Courant and a leading modern newspaper, consists not merely 
in size, type, the number of advertisements, and elaborate 
editorials; the most striking contrast is found in the rapidity 
with which foreign intelligence is conveyed at the present 
time, as compared with the slow rate of transit in 1702. But 
foreign intelligence is put forward as the leading feature of 
this first daily newspaper, and the editor took every oppor- 
tunity of repeating the following declaration: ‘It will be 
found from the foreign prints, which from time to time, as 
occasion offers, will be mentioned in this paper, that the 
author has taken care to be duly furnished with all that comes 
from abroad in any language. And for an assurance that he 
will not, under pretense of having private intelligence, im- 
pose any additions of feign’d circumstances to an action, 
but give his extracts fairly and impartially; at the begin- 
ning of each article he will quote the foreign paper from 
whence ’tis taken, that the public, seeing from what coun- 
try a piece news comes, with the allowance of that gov- 
ernment, may be better able to judge of the credibility and 
fairness of the relation. Nor will he take upon him to give 
any comments or conjectures of his own; but will relate 


only matter of fact, supposing other people to have sense 


’ 


enough to make reflections for themselves.” The modern 
system is just the reverse, and is undoubtedly founded in 
common sense, as well as utility, because daily newspapers 
are now read by everybody, from the highest to the lowest, 
and these readers are numbered by millions, whereas in 
England, in Queen Anne’s time, but very few of the working 
classes could read, and even among the middle classes great 
ignorance prevailed; so that the circulation of the Daily Cour- 
ant was probably limited to a few hundred of the merchants 
and ‘‘ well-to-do” men, as the phrase then was. Itis, how- 


ever, known that many of these had private expresses of 


their own from abroad, by which they obtained information 
of what was passing, long before the newspapers, or even 
the Government did, and were thus enabled to forestall the 
markets and make fortunes. And slow and difficult as trav- 
eling was in those days, ‘it was not a hard matter for a 





horseman, having relays of horses ready, to anticipate the 
regular post. In the first number of the Daily Courant there 
is an ‘‘express” from Rome, which informs the public of 
what took place in that city a month previously, that being 
the latest intelligence; there are also items of news from 
Naples and Vienna, but no home news whatever; and in the 
succeeding numbers a paragraph of from seven to ten lines 
comprises all that is supplied under the heading ‘‘ London.” 
This is all the more remarkable, as war was then going on 
between England and France. Only the most meagre allu- 
sions are made to the operations in Flanders. The death of 
the king, William ITI., and the accession of Queen Anne, are 
only told by implication, that is to say, by reference to mat- 
ters connected with the king’s funeral. The first number of 
the Daily Courant appeared on the very day that Anne went 
to the House of Peers to deliver her first speech from the 
throne, the 11th of March—the king died on the 8th. This 
singular reticence on the part of the editor, with regard to 
domestic affairs, leads to the suspicion that, the then Gov- 
ernment exercised considerable arbitrary power or influence 
to prevent discussions of its foreign policy and its conduct 
towards the exiled Stuarts, whose partisans were plotting all 
over the United Kingdom for their restoration. It should 
be remembered that Queen Anne was herself a Stuart, being 
a daughter of James IL, and her brother, ‘‘ The Pretender,” 
aspired to succeeding to the throne on her death, notwith- 
standing the act of succession. It was dangerous to be 
either Whig or Tory in those days, and Jacobites and Hano- 
verians drew swords and fought whenever they met. Under 


. these circumstances, the editor of the Daily Courant may be 


excused for avoiding the subject of domestic policy. Here 
again is a striking contrast. Frank and independent criti- 
cism on public men and their actions has been for a long 
time fearlessly indulged in, both in England and her colonies, 
as well as in this country—a glorious privilege and a guar- 
antee for liberty, denied in too many nations. The system 
of reporting speeches and proceedings in Parliament and 
public meetings did not come into vogue until more than a 
half a century later, and even then it was not a regular pro- 
fession. Those speeches which were reported were often 
touched up, if not actually manufactured, by men like Dr. 
Johnson, Wilkes, Guthrie, and Walpole. Parliament was 
singularly hostile to reporters; it was a breach of privilege 
to report its proceedings; and this ridiculous rule has not 
been abrogated more than thirty years, although it was prac- 
tically disregarded. And now a member considers himself 
aggrieved if his speech is not reported.—Public Ledger. 
oneal ibditibsidctidi seen 

Seven thousand one hundred and fifty thalers (about 
$5,000) were paid for a twenty-four page, printed book by 
the British Museum Library. The book was the ‘“ Ars Mori- 
endi,” recently without date, but printed A. D. 1450. 

_ ooo 

Tue Evening Job Jab, a Chinese paper, has appeared in 

San Francisco. 
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OLD NEWSPAPERS. 

The Lawrence (Kansas) Daily Journal, of a recent date, 
contained the following very interesting sketch of three old 
newspapers which lately came under their notice for in- 
spection: 

Mr. J. N. Durland has handed us for inspection three 
old newspapers, presented to him originally by Mr. Robert 
Sears, the publisher, whose pictorial books everybody has 
seen andread. Mr. Searsinherited the papers from his father. 

The oldest of these queer old papers is the New England 
Weekly Journal, Number LV., and ‘‘containing the most 
Remarkable Occurrences, Foreign and Domestick,” bearing 
date April 8, 1728. By a line across the bottom of the 
second page, we learn that the Journal is, or was, one hun- 
dred and forty-four years ago, printed in Boston, by ‘“‘S. 
Kneeland & T. Green, at the Printing House in Queen 
Street, where advertisements are taken in.” The Journal is 
printed on both sides of a sheet, about six by ten inches, 
two wide columns on a page. One side is devoted to for- 
eign news, the other gives foreign news and shipping news, 
containing the list of vessels ‘‘ entered inwards,” ‘‘ cleared 
out,” and ‘outward bound.” Under the head of advertise- 
ments we find the following: 

A very Likely Negro Woman who can do Household Work and is fit 
either for Town or Country Service, about 22 years of age, to be sold. 
Inquire of the Printer hereof. 


A very Likely Negro Girl, about 13 or 14 Years of Age, speaks good | 


English, has been in the country some Years, to be sold. 
the Printer hereof. 

From this we conclude that ‘‘the printer hereof” was 
either a slave broker, or that, driven to extremes by delin- 
quent subscribers, he was obliged to sell his maid servants 
to buy paper wherewith to get out his next issue. 

The next paper in point of age is The Boston Gazette and 
Country Journal, of Monday, March 12, 1770. It is a cred- 
itable little paper compared with its predecessor, the Journal. 
It adopts the folio form, and has three columns on a page. 
It contains an account of the Boston massacre, and is dressed 
in mourning over that event. The account of the funeral of 
the victims is adorned by a rude cut of four black coffins, 
on which appear skulls and crossbones, and the initials S. 
G., S. M., J. C., and C. A., for Samuel Gray, Samuel Mav- 
erick, James Caldwell, and Crispus Attucks, who were killed. 
Much is said in this paper about John Hancock, Esq., Mr. 
Samuel Adams, and Dr. Joseph Warren. 

The advertisements are quite numerous and interesting. 
Women’s rights appears to have prevailed, at least Elizabeth 
Greenleaf announces that she sells garden seeds ‘‘ at her shop 
at the end of Union Street, over against the Blue Ball.” 
‘*Elizabeth Clark and Nowell” also sell garden seeds. 

Two copies of the Boston Gazette of the date March 12th, 
1770, exist in this city, the second being owned by Mr. F. 
J. V. Skiff, to whom it was handed down from his great 
grandfather, Mr. Simon Walkley. Mr. Skiff has had his 
copy neatly framed. 


Inquire of | 
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The latest paper in point of time is the New York Morning 
Post, dated Friday, Nov. 7, 1783. 
as the Boston (azette, but has four columns to the page, and 
is much more modern in its make-up. The names of the 
printers, Morton & Horton, are at the head of the first page 
under the title. It contains orders from Sir Guy Carleton 
and other British officers respecting the evacuation of New 
York by their troops, and among other things, the following 


The Post is the same size 


NOTICE TO LOYALISTS. 

All those Loyalists who intend to settle at the island of Abbico, are 
requested to attend the Board appointed by his excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the City Hall this morning, from eleven to two 
o’ clock. 

It was evidently a sickly time for Tories, and the Post con- 
tains a very aggravating piece of poetry addressed to them. 

Among the ‘‘ads” are numerous notices of auctions; and 
those who are in the habit of groaning over the wickedness 
of the modern newspaper, would find little to comfort them 
in the Post, where a book narrating the ‘curious trial of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Williams for crim. con.,” is advertised with 
many commendations of the dirtiness of the work. 

These three papers show the steady progress of the Amer- 


| ican newspaper from 1728 to 1783, and are, on all accounts, 


very valuable. 
-2-cooe 

Tue St. Petersburg correspondent of the Cross Gazette fur- 
nishes an explanation, on good authority, of the latest Impe- 
rial ukase which places the Russian press once more under 
police control. at all 
been 
All censorship and administrative interfer- 
ence have been abolished, and redress has been practicable 


For seven years since 1865, it has 
events in the two capitals, St. Petersburg and Moscow 
practically free. 


only through the judgment of a law court. The Government 


has, however, found the common law a very inadequate 


means for keeping the press in order; and to add to its disap- 
pointment, it has been repeatedly nonsuited in charges 


against opposition papers, thereby stimulating the latter to 


greater vigor and energy in their attacks instead of pun- 
ishing them. The law courts are entitled to condemn only 


| the open avowal of treasonable and otherwise punishable 


principles, whereas attacks by implication and insinuation 
at present pass uncensured. The authorities, the corres- 
pondent says, naturally feel galled at their frequent disap- 
pointments, and consider, moreover, that it is prejudicial to 
their dignity and power to be constantly defeated. 
a ateiies 

Mr. Grorce H. Brewster, of Boston, is said to be the 
possessor of a copy of the New Testament which was printed 
in London in 1503, eleven years after the discovery of 
America and one hundred and seventeen years before the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The book is of quarto 
form, three inches thick and ten inches long, the marginal 
notes and comments being printed in large coarse Roman 
letters, wi:ile the chapters are of Old English type. It is 
supposed to have been used by the Puritan Fathers at 
Plymouth. 
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BOOK PEDDLING. 


The high prices of book material, and the increasing | 
means of the public libraries, are having a somewhat re- | 
markable effect on the book business of this country. It | 
‘is well known that there have always been two entirely dis- | 
tinct branches of book publishing in the United States: the 
regular trade, dealing through book stores and book auction | 
sales, which mainly reach the inhabitants of cities and | 


towns, and the more quiet, but vastly extended business, 
through book agents in country districts. The two are 
as distinct as any two branches of trade can be. The books 
of the one are often never heard of among the customers of 
the other. 

Thus, a Hartford agency house will take up some work of 
a rather solid and useful character—say a history of the 
Bible or an analysis of its texts—with profuse illustrations 


and handsomely bound, and will put its machinery on it and | 
sell it from one end of the Union to the other among the far- | 


mers and the people of villages. And yet the work will never 
be heard of by the critics; it will not appear in public libra- 
ries; it will not be noticed or advertised in the journals. 


The intellectual and scholastic world will hardly know of it. 


But its sales will count by the fifties and hundreds of thon- | 


sands. To accomplish this, the agency-house must have a 
high-priced book, and one of some value or general interest. 
A low-priced book, or a too sensational one, is of no value 
to them. The agent himself must receive from fifty to sixty 
per ceut. of its price. The publisher has but a small profit 
on each volume, and the author but a few cents, but the com- 
pensation to both is derived from the enormous sales. 


The most desirable work for agents is some new and stri- | 
| to the tender mercies of the police. 


king book upon the Bible. Then, when the book is prepared, 


an army of these men and women are set on foot, and scat- 
| the option of having their ‘‘copy” revised by the Gov- 
They | 
descant on its merits, argue against objections, present its 


tered over the whole land, through the farms and villages. 
They go from house to house with their volume. 


good qualities, and finally, by eloquence and persuasion, 
induce the good housewife to purchase. Thus selling, per- 
haps, each but a half a dozen or a dozen copies per day, they 
can make a handsome profit over all their expenses. And, 
without intending it, they become, in fact, a kind of carriers 
of civilization to all the remote and lonely rural districts. 
Many of our readers must have been struck, in visiting 
solitary country farm-houses, to see what an excellent class 
The 
peddler becomes a teacher and a librarian for the farmers. 
By means of this machinery a book like Kitto’s ‘‘ History of 
the Bible” has reached the vast sale of 227,000 copies. Under 
the other machinery—that is, of the ordinary trade—the 
sales are usually between 2,000 and 5,000. We believe it is 


of solid books had been thus dropped among them. 


rare for any book, except a very popular novel or a school | 


book, to obtain a sale higher than 5,000 copies. The pub- 


lisher’s profits, of course, are large, and the author's receipts | 


small on each copy. People are more and more finding 


books so expensive and libraries so accommodating, that 
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They either 
Authorship 
This 


is one reason, among others, that our literature improves so 


they are ceasing to patronize the regular trade. 
buy from agents or read in public libraries. 
does not pay in America with the regular publishers. 


slowly, and our people depend so much on foreign works. 

The agency business is evidently to be the profitable 
branch of the book business, both for author and publisher. 
And, as a trade, it will no doubt continually improve. It 
will present a higher style of pictorial illustrations; for, it 
must be confessed, that the present is not enlivening to the 
esthetic mind. It will offer works of a more original and 
stronger character, and will gradually fill up the farm-houses 
of the country with a literature both solid and attractive. It 
is with books, perhaps, as with articles in shops, the cus- 
tomer likes to be persuaded, and to hear the virtues exalted 
of the work he would purchase. Then the immense major- 
ity of our population live away from libraries, and reading- 
rooms, and book-shops. The agent is the merchant of the 
thoughts of the world to them, and brings them near to its 
We expect to see an enormous increase of this 
New 


civilization. 
branch of bookselling and publishing in the future. 
York Times. 

+~s2coe-+ - 


YOUNG LITERATURE OF RUSSIA STUNTED. 


A correspondent of the London Times, speaking of the re- 
establishment of the press censorship in Russia, contends 
that its effect will be to stunt ‘the young and promising 
literature” of that country. Under the Imperial decree 
lately issued, the only portion of the Russian press exempt 
from the supervision of the administrative authorities has 
been deprived of its exceptional privilege and handed over 
Hitherto, under the 
law of April 18, 1865, the editors of all periodicals were left 


ernment, or of publishing without this preliminary ordeal. 
The like privilege extended to the authors of original works 
above 160 pages, and to the compilers of translations above 
320 pages; so that the only manuscripts which were abso- 
lutely required to be inspected by that august personage, 


| the public censor, were books and translations below the 


size mentioned. Under the new decree, copies of unlicensed 


reviews and books will be sent in to the administrative au- 


| thorities alone, the term within which an order for sup- 


pression may be issued being extended from two days to 
four days in the case of reviews, and from three days to seven 
days in the case of books. It is not too much to say that if 
the law had been proclaimed six years ago, a large and most 
valuable portion of Russian literature would not have ap- 
peared in print. No author will run the risk of having a 
serious and well-digested volume mutilated just before issue; 
no publisher will dare print an expensive book to see it con- 
demned to the flames by a secret and irresponsible tribunal 
when ready. Both will prefer submitting the manuscript to 
the censor’s preliminary inspection; but how many manu- 
scripts are likely to leave the censor’s room unscathed. ? 
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A NEWSPAPER ANECDOTE. 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer furnishes the 
following: 


They tell a good story about Luce Matthews, of the Sen- 


tinel, and Sam Williams, managing editor of the Louisville 
Ledger when Matthews was proprietor thereof. 


fatigable manager ever known. 
ment of the office, and knows exactly, as a manager should, 
what is going on. The Ledger in Louisville was 2 leaky 
boat, and Matthews used to watch, ranging from the busi- 
ness counter to the composing-room at all hours of the day 
and night. One night he saw in type a Williams’ editorial 
which did not suit him. He struck out a paragraph. The 
foreman sent down the amended proof, and the next taoment 
there was a vindictive whistle at the speaking-tube. 

‘*Whe-e-ew!!” from below. 

‘* Aye, aye, sir,” answered the foreman. 

‘*Who cut my editorial ?” 

‘*Matthews.” 

‘‘Matthews be d—d. I'm editor of this paper, and if he 
fools around me I'll kick him down stairs.” 

There was no answer, but five minutes afterward the fore- 
man, breathless and nearly bursting with suppressed 
laughter, entered the editorial room. 

‘‘T say, Williams, do you know who was at the tube when 
you called up just now ?” 

‘You, I suppose.” 

‘Not a bit of it. Jt was Matthews himself.” 

Sam doubled himself up in his chair, and reflected upon 
the subject for a few moments, and finally concluded there 
was nothing more for him to say or do about it. 
buckled into another editorial, and waited, Micawber-like, 
for something to turn up. Nothing came of it, however, 
and I believe his subsequent retirement from the Ledyer was 
not based on the ground of insubordination. 

ea Oe 
HELIO-AUTOGRAPHIO PRINTING. 

A new industrial art under this title, the invention of M. 
Josz, is now attracting attention in Paris. This process is 
said to enable an artist to make his own designs and draw- 
ings, to print from them upon photographic paper, and re- 
produce the same upon lithographic stone, so as to obtain 
impressions of his own work, in the minutest details, inde- 
pendent of the engraver or lithographic draughtsman, who, 
as is well known, too frequently reproduces the semblance 
only, without the spirit and artistic feeling of the original. 
Such a process, when brought into practical development 
and commercial utility, will be a great stride in advance, 
and invaluable to artists. 

* Sy ee es Oe 
to its readers for 
The 
critic had written ‘‘delirious,” which the printer had read 
as delicious, the mistake of a letter making all the difference. 


An English paper recently apologized 


having described the can-can as a “ delicious dance.” 


Luce is one | 
of the best newspaper men in the West, and the most inde- | 
He pervades every depart- | 





So he | 
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AMUSING BLUNDER. 


An English paper has been gathering up curious bits of 
typographical blundering, and revives the celebrated story 
of Dr. Mudge. The Doctor had been presented with a gold- 
headed cane, and the same week a patent pig-killing and 
sausage-making machine had been tried at a factory in the 
place of which he was pastor. The writer of a report of the 
presentation, and a description of the machine, for the local 
paper, thus records the accident that ensued: ‘‘ The incon- 


| siderate Caxtonian who made up the forms of the paper, got 
| the two locals mixed up in a frightful manner; and when 


we went to press, something like this was the appalling re- 
sult: Several of the Rev. Dr. Mudge’s friends called upon 
him yesterday, and after a brief conversation, the unsus- 
picious pig was seized by the hind legs, and slid along a 
beam until he reached the hot-water tank. His friends ex- 
plained the object of their visit, and presented him with a 
very handsome gold-headed butcher, who grabbed him by 
the tail, swung him round, slit his throat from ear to ear, 
and in less than a minute the carcass was in the water. 
Thereupon he came forward, and said that there were times 
when the feelings overpowered one; and for that reason he 
would not attempt to do more than thank those around him 
for the manner in which such a huge animal was cut into 
fragments was simply astonishing. The Doctor concluded 
his remarks, when the machine seized him, and in less time 
than it takes to write it, the pig was cut into fragments and 
worked up into delicious sausages. The occasion will long 
be remembered by the Doctor's friends as one of the most 
delightful of their lives. The best pieces can be procured 
for tenpence a pound; and we are sure that those who have 
sat so long under his ministry will rejoice that he has been 
treated so handsomely.” - 
siesta ow ie 

Lavery light and dark rose-red letter papers have made 
their appearance in the trade, which find ready sale. Ex- 
posed to the light, however, these colors fade quickly. These 
rose-papers, according to Dr. H. Vohl, of Cologne, contain 
arsenical fuchsine coloring matter mixed with the pulp. 
This aniline color is much employed in paper manufacture, 
but on account of the slight quantity of arsenic contained in 
it, is not of a dangerous nature. The use of it, however, 
for envelopes is exceedingly dangerous, as through damp- 
ening it with the tongue it becomes absorbed in the system, 
and it has already caused some cases of poisoning. 


ee eee aoe 
An establishment in Pittsburgh has a process for treating 
paper which makes it much harder and tougher than leather, 
and so elastic as to resist almost any blow without perceptible 
compression, while it can be worked very easily and cheaply. 
A French inventor has a similar process, and is now in this 
country making arrangements for an exhaustive trial of the 
material for shiparmor. It has been approved of by several 
naval officers who have seen it, and who express an opinion 
that most valuable service may be rendered by it. 
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PROPORTIONS OF JOB TYPE. 


To the Editor of the Printers’ Cirewar : 

Sim:—I fully agree with the remarks of a Georgia corres- 
pondent, in one of your recent numbers, in regard to the 
proportions of capital and lower-case letters in the ordinary 
job fonts. In all sizes above six-line, the lower case is 
seldom used in practical business, unless in condensed 
style 


such sizes is sure to have dead material on his hands. The 


manufacturers should make at least two-thirds of all large | 
| New York was an application, on the part of journeymen 
printers, to the employing book and job printers of that 


type for the upper case. 

Another fault of nearly all our job letter, which your cor- 
respondent does not mention, is the scant allowance of 
figures. There are rarely more than two of each character 
of any large type. 
display lines containing dates or other numerals. For in- 
stance, suppose it desirable to print the date August 22, 


1872, in a conspicuous manner; it is an. impossibility, as | 


only two figure 2’s are furnished to the font. Looking for- 
ward a few years, we shall come to the date 1888, which 
cannot be set from one job font of wooden letter in one 
hundred. Probably the type cutters will see the necessity 
of allowing more figures by that time; but the inconvenience 
of scantiness in figure fonts is one that is daily felt by prac- 
tical jobbers. Henry T. Dar.incron. 
DoYLEstown, Pa., August 29, 1872. 


- wow, 
MapameE Marre Nyon, the last representative of the oldest 
established bookselling firm in Paris, has just died at the 
advanced age of eighty-five years. She was a descendant of 
Guillaume Nyon, who set up business as a bookseller as far 
back as the year 1580, i. e., in the reign of Henry the Third. 
Madame Maire Nyon carried on business on the Quai Conti, 
where the family has resided since 1698, its then repre- 
sentative, Jean Luc Nyon, being married to Maire Anne 
Didot, daughter of Denis Didot, a merchant of Paris. It is 
interesting to note that Francois Didot, son of this Denis, 
started in business as a bookseller in 1723, and thus became 
the founder of the renowned firm of Didots, booksellers and 
publishers at Paris. 
Pere ve eee nee 
Mr. Wrii1am Cuampers, the only surviving member of 
the well-known publishing firm of Edinburgh, Scotland, has 
recently received the degree of Doctor of Laws, from the 
University of Edinburgh. Dr. Chambers was the propri- 
etor and editor of Chambers’ Journal, and was formerly 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 


Mr. Leonanp H. Courtney, one of the writers of the 
London Times, has been elected to the professorship of 
political economy at the University of London. 


soo, 


seco 
ATHENS, Ga., has a paper named the Cat, with the motto, 
**T can scratch.” ; ' 





The printer who purchases anything but capitals in | 


It is thus often found impossible to set | 
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“THE STATE OF THE TRADE.” 


One of the offshoots of the late eight-hour movement in 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 








city, for a conference in regard to the expediency of estab- 
lishing eight hours as a day’s work and an advance of 
In reply to 
this application, after several conferences had been held, 
Mr. Theo. L. De Vinne published a pamphlet entitled 
‘The State of the Trade; Observations on Eight Hours and 
Higher Prices, Suggested by recent Conferences between 
the New York Typographical Union and the Employing 
Book and Job Printers of that City;” and this pamphlet, in- 
dependent of its bearing upon the question under consider- 
ation, abounds with interesting and important statements 
in regard to the present condition of the printing business 
in American cities. 


twenty per cent. on the prices of piece-work. 


A very large portion of the printing done in this country 
is closely connected with publishing; and the state of the 
printing trade, as a trade, is a matter of comparatively little 
moment to the printers and publishers of newspapers and 
magazines. But in the domain of miscellaneous job printing 
and of book printing, as these pursuits are conducted in 
large cities, a variety of malign influences are at work, 
which Mr. De Vinne depicts with a master-hand, and some 
of his statements should enlist the earnest consideration of 
the entire craft. The disastrous competition in job print- 
ing, for instance, is described as follows: 

The proprietors of most job offices are disheartened at the ruinous 
competition now prevailing, and with the menacing aspects of the 
future. The extent of this competition will be more clearly under- 
stood by a comparison of the figures in the annexed table: 

—-1860— 1872 


The Regular Fair Fstab-| TheCompet- 
Rate. lished Rate. itive Rate. 


$8 00 
3 00 
4 00 
2 00 
10 00 
5 00 





Current Prices for Job Work. 





Billheads, per ream 
Business Cards, No. 4, per 1,000 
Letter Headings, per ream | g 6. 
Handbills, med. 8vo., per 1,000....... 275 | } 
Posters, half medium, 1,000 
Railroad Blanks, per ream 50 | 5 60 
Letter Circulars, 1 page, ', sheet, 1.000) 50 | 7¢ | 6 00 
The equity of the prices under the heading Fair Established Rate 
should need no further justification than the simple statement of the 
facts that the paper, ink, and materials used in this class of work have 
advanced, since 1860, from 10 to 60 per cent., and that labor has ad- 
vanced by 82 per cent. In no instance is the present price more than 
50 per cent. This insufficient advance shows the pressure of com- 
petition. It shows, too, that in the fixing of these prices the job printer 
has given to the buyer much of the advantages of improved machinery 
| and organization. 
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The insufficiency of the Competitive Rates of 1872 is as clearly de- 
monstrated. In the face of this large advance in the price of labor and 
materials, the prices are really lower than they were in 1860. These 
low prices are notorious. They are advertised in newspapers and 
street cars; they are brought to the notice of every business man by 
handbills, by drummers and bores. Buyers who know nothing and 
care nothing about the cost of labor or paper, are kept well-advised 
that there is a keen competition among job printers, and that prices 
are going downward. Such an indifferent buyer forms the erroneous 
conclusion that the difference in rates really represents the difference 
in profit. It is difficult to make him understand that at least half of 
this difference or reduction is made by inferior and slovenly workman- 
ship; that the other half of this reduction is made by persons who do 
not know the cost or the value of work. To the ordinary business man 
this latter statement seems incomprehensible. It is not the less true. 
The charge is repeated with emphasis. Not half the persons in New 
York who make estimates and give prices for printing know the cost of 
doing the work. What is still more unfortunate, they have that “little 
knowledge,” so dangerous a thing, which prevents them from learning 
any more. 


In book printing, and even in some descriptions of job 
printing, the trade is threatened, not only with cut-throat 
home competition, but with destructive foreign competition; 
and the following extracts should impress all who are con- 
cerned with a realizing sense of the dangers by which they 
are menaced: 


The evil from which employing book printers most suffer is the want 
of remunerative work. There is scarce a book office in the city that 
has not material enough to do thrice the work that is done. The types 
and men are idle more than half the time. The work that should be 
done in the city goes abroad. The established rate of the New York 
printers for composition and stereotyping is $1°35 per 1,000 ems, but 
many good houses have reduced the rate to $1°25. The reduction is 
not enough to meet the views of publishers. They get the work done 
in interior and eastern cities and villages for $1-00, for 95, for 90 cents. 
Not even at the two-third rates of boys or girls can New York em- 
ployers compete with these prices. But this competition of interior 
towns, annoying as it is, is not as menacing as that of Europe. 

When the price of labor began to rise in this country, shrewd buyers 
went abroad to seek advantages they could not get here. They found 
in England that labor could be had at half the American rate; in Hol- 
land and Germany at nearly one-third our prices. Nothing but the 
rates of exchange and the high premium on gold p*evented the trans- 
fer to foreign printers of a large portion of our printed work. The 
times have changed. The premium on gold is comparatively trivial. 
It will pay an American publisher to have his books made abroad. It 
will pay any English printer or publisher to make an effort to get a 
foothold in the American market. The imagined profits are large. 
The book that costs, if made in America, $1 per copy, can be made in 
England at the cost of, at most, 80 cents a copy. 

The first steps for this long-threatened transfer of work have already 
been taken. One of our largest publishing houses is negotiating for 
the establishment of a printing house in London. Another is making 
preparations. We may be sure that others will soon follow their ex- 
ample. It is not a matter of choice, but of necessity. If American 
publishers wait any longer, foreign houses will acquire the control of 
the American book trade. 

The American printing offices that have initiated this experiment of 
foreign manufacture are wealthy and own large printing offices, in which 
they pay no master-printer’s profits; they have the power and the 
knowledge to institute any economy they may fancy in the manufacture 
of their work. With all these advantages, they deliberately decide to 
let a portion of their capital, invested at home in printing machinery, 
lie idle; they find it cheaper to have their work done in offices abroad, 
and that it is the lesser evil to submit to the inconvenience of de- 
pendence on a manufactory three thousand miles distant. 

* * * a * * 

Hitherto, job printers have felt secure against outside influences. It 
has been said that, if books might go abroad, jobs must be done here. 
It is a great mistake. The city is thoroughly canvassed by agents of 
foreign printers. Show cards, illustrated catalogues, labels, pamphlet 


| they will leave the trade worse than they found it. 
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covers, and even billheads and cards, are now done abroad at prices 
with which no American can compete. The value of this foreign work 
cannot be defined; but it is already large and is increasing. One 
printing house in London has thirty presses in constant employment 
on American orders. There are other printing houses in the same city 
that do a large amount of business in this country. Large orders for 
work are also sent to Paris, Leipsic, and Berlin. This work goes there, 
not because it is done better, but because it is so much cheaper. One 
is within bounds in stating that there goes abroad, from this city alone, 
every year, job work enough to keep three hundred men employed. 
We have the skill, the men, and the materials, but, at present prices, 
they cannot be used. 


Among the suggestions made with a view of improving 
the prospects of the trade in future, are the following: 


The true source of the troubles of employers about prices, and of 
compositors about wages, may be found in the persistent attempts of 
both parties to get men’s wages for boy’s work. Should it be a matter 
for wonder, that in trying to reverse the natural laws of trade defeat is 
assureasfate? * * * The remedy is largely in the workman’s own 
hands. It is not in the power of the employer, nor of the Union, to 
help him out of his difficulties in the speedy manner that he desires. 
The competition, rural and foreign, from which he suffers was not made 
by the Union, nor by the city employer; nor can they, nor can the State, 
abolish it. Quackish remedies, like high prices, or eight hours, or 
apprenticeship laws, may here and there afford a temporary relief, but 
In spite of all legis- 
lation, there is, and always will be, competition. It is to be found in 
every trade and profession; it is quite as common with merchants as 
with mechanics. The printer has no right to believe that he should 
be exempt, or that he can conquer the evil in any other way than by his 
own individual efforts. 

If a man finds himself in a trade overrun with boys and unskilleq 
workmen, who work at cheaper rates, his only remedy is to make him- 


| self superior to the boys in skill—to qualify himself to get higher wages. 


If he desires better prices, he must sell a better quality of labor. It 


| commands a better price, and he can get it if he will but try to deserve 


it. But it is something he must do for himself; no trade-union can do 
itforhim. For the associated efforts of trade-unions, or of co-operative 
societies, are of little value unless they are based on individual ability. 
The reform that the workman desires in the trade must begin with 
himself. 


~~ o> ________——- 
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Own Thursday, August 22, Des Moines (Iowa) Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 118, awarded the prizes competed for by 
the compositors of that State on Wednesday, August 14th. 
The first prize, a solid silver stick, was given to C. T. 
McConnell, of Marysville, who set 1,968 ems in an hour. 
The second prize, a gold pen, was awarded to John W. 
Jenner, of Keokuk, who composed 1,755 ems in the same 


time. 


— ee 

WE learn that the compositors employed in the office of 
the (azette and Bulletin, Williamsport, Pa., have formed 
themselves into a musical organization, to be known as 
‘The Typographical Brass Band, of Williamsport.” The 
members are mostly young men of fine musical abilities, 
and there is every reason to believe that the movement will 
be a successful one. 


— +~s.0e> — 


A Letter from Keokuk, Iowa, dated August 31st, 1872, 
‘The Presidential campaign is making the business 


Says: 
lively, and there does not appear to be a superabundance of 
The craft is harmonious, the 
printers asking nothing unreasonable, and the proprietors 


printers in this section. 


being willing to do the fair thing.” 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN PRINTING 
AND TYPOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


The article printed below appeared in the July number 


eral topics of general interest, and criticises in a free but 
friendly spirit the ‘‘ American Encyclopedia of Printing,” 
we have had it translated for the benefit of our readers: 


In reviewing the typographical accomplishments of different coun- 


tries, we are in the habit of looking upon Germany, France, and England | 


as the sources of all such efforts, the other countries of the continent 
as branches of Germany or France, and America as a subdivision of 


England, which, so far as known, has had little influence on the conti- | 


nent. 

If this aspect of the case be correct, so far as relates to the countries 
of the continent, it is no easy matter for the balance of Eucope to declare 
itself typographically independent of Germany and France. It by no 
means follows, however, that from the situation of America, i. ¢., the 
United States, she is so closely allied to England. 

In the departments of Type Founding, Press Building, Paper and 
Color Making, America has not yet fully emancipated herself from the 
mother country. On the contrary, no small number of the latest dis- 
coveries in these departments have been imported into America from 
the mother land. 


That the art of type founding should put forth extra efforts, in a | 


country so entirely given to the practical, by producing Oriental or rare 
styles of type, to be offered as an oblation to science, we do not expect. 
Such unprofitable productions are left to Europe, especially Germany, 
whose printers feel a warmth for matters that bring little direct to the 
pocket. 


But for the Wants of North America in the matter of the newspaper | 


press, with which no other country has been able to compete, as well 
as the enormous field opened by the wants of the business community 
in the department of job printing, the American type founders have 
made ample provision. The specimens of the large type foundries show 
a richness and elegance in the display of newspaper faces, which, not- 
withstanding their extraordinary compactness, are pleasing and not 
painful to the eye. 
Ornamental, and Script faces, as well as Ornaments and Newspaper Vig- 
nettes, some of which are odd, but a great many more both useful and 
beautiful. The American type founder adopts the good, and casts aside 
the faulty, according to the necessities or demands of business. From 
this arises a lively interchange between the German and American type 
foundries. Many beautiful faces shown in the Specimen Books of Ger- 
man type founders are of American origin; while, on the other hand, 
the specimens of German type founders soon make the rounds of Amer- 
ica. On the whole, we may say that a little of German ingenuity per- 
meates through American printing. 


beautiful novelties, &c., the American and German stand in closer re- 
lation than is the case with the English and German. They have less 


in common of the English-Puritanical, and more of the agreeable home- | 


like look. 

Like the type, so is the regularity of the print; and the paper is good, 
while the English paper is usually hard and heavy. 
made to suit the necessities of the business; in a word, they are either 
very large for newspaper printing, or very small for job printing; in 
either case made to verify the saying, ‘‘time is money.”” The jobbing 
especially is displayed in a variety of forms, and often in an elegance 


spoken of in a former edition of the Annalen, gotten up at an outlay of 
120,000 thalers, might well be confined to American hands. 
In the printing of colors also, while the adjustment and blending 


may not please the European taste, if we take into account the some- | 


what stronger American nerve, the finish is all that can be desired. 


Under these circumstances, it would be no cause for wonderment if | 
the typographical literature of America was much poorer than it has | 


been. 


Since 1868, the domain of American typography has produced a book 


of merit—a hand-book of Typography by Thomas MacKellar, which has | 


| general public. 
of Annalen der Typographie, a leading German organ of | 
r »hy, published in Leipsic; and as it discusses sev- | 
typogray hy pu iene ‘i : | min, in Philadelphia, replete with many articles of practical interest to 
| the craft, and devoted to the affairs of the American trade unions and 


| and useful work, the “‘ American Encyclopedia of Printing.” 





There are also shown in great abundance, Title, | 


eminence in this—it is here, and it is here all at once. 
In the arrangement, choice of faces, and the various uses of the many | 


The presses are | 


| it is full of the useful, the intellectual, and the entertaining. 
seldom seen in the mother country. A catalogue of patterns, such as | 


already run through several editions. About two dozen typographical 
journals are published, all of which are gotten up in excellent style. 


| While these are published for the purpose of enhancing great and grow- 


ing business interests, they contain many matters of great worth to the 
Among these, if not in outward appearance, then in 
the prominence which the excellence of its contents has given it, stands 
the Printers’ CrrcuLar, @ monthly publication issued by R. 8. Mena- 


the social matters of all connected with typography. id, = 
Through the combined labors of the publisher of the above journal, 


| Mr. R. 8S. Menamin, the practical and intelligent writer, Mr. J. Luther 


Ringwalt, and the talented wife of the latter, Mrs. Jessie E. Ringwalt, 
the American public are indebted for the issue of a valuable, copious, 
A year 
has elapsed since the publication was announced, and, as is usual 
with first editions of books of this character, it is open to some cor- 
rection. 

A fair judgment must give credit for the style and practical arrange- 
ment (except the title-page, which for the purpose is not beautiful). 
The plain linen cover is embellished with a medallion portrait of 
Franklin, surrounded by nine smaller medallion portraits of notable 
typographical celebrities. 

Rather less than the typographical arrangement of the title-page do 
we admire the Chromo-lithographic frontispiece, an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the triumph of the Light of the Press over the Powers of 
Darkness. Of the other lithographs, although mechanically well exe- 
cuted, we think they are out of place in a work devoted mostly to 
Letter-Press Printing. 

How well known in English literature is William Savage’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of the Art of Printing ’’ (1841), really an Encyclopedia, which sup- 
plied an important want at that time, and is not without merit to-day. 

Savage's work is, in many respects, more solid than the work before 
us; but, taking a retrospective view of the time between the publishing 
of Savage’s book and to-day—an epoch of complete revolution in the 
business—Savage’s work shrinks into a dictionary of the technicalities 
of printing, without any description of the auxiliary arts, even as they 
existed at that time, and minus the biographical sketches and narra- 
tives. Besides, it fails in having that necessary manner of description, 
the illustrations. The American Encyclopedia, while embracing the 
¢echnical and biographical, both of typography and its kindred arts, is 
richly ijlustrated, and all the new inventions are mentioned, and in 


| this respect it becomes, not only an authority, but fills a great want. 


Were we to prize this work as a pattern and masterpiece, we would 
be stepping beyond the bounds of truth. Taking the measure of time 
which would be given to the preparation of a work of this character in 


| Germany, which the German typographicat literature would present. it 


is easy to point out wants and defects, which would have been easy to 
avoid. For instance, we might take exception to the want of uniform- 
ity in the treatment of the subjects, and an unsatisfactory working up 
and sifting of the subject-matter. But the book has a substantial pre- 
Had the pub- 
lishers waited until the work, in an ideal German point of view, would 
have been perfectly correct, then the American Typographical Litera- 
ture would have been in the position in which the German finds itself, 
namely, that there is no other such an assistant to be obtained; and 
it, indeed, requires only a slight rounding off on a second edition. We 
can however say, that in going through the more than one thousand 
columns of rich material which is given at one effort to the public in 
a finished state, one can judge, insome measure, of the number of years 
employed by the writer in collecting the material for the work. He 
can congratulate himself, without losing sight of its imperfections, that 
The 
thanks of the American public, in whose immediate interests the book 
is gotten up, are due to the publishers, and it will redound to their 


| honor to reimburse them for the expense incurred. 


After what we have said, we do not consider it necessary to go into 
detail on the minor articles, in order to gain cheap credit for great 
learning on our part. With a work like this of Mr. Ringwalt’s before 
us, our task is fulfilled when we have called attention to it in a general 
way, and noticed the standpoint of the publishers. We can, therefore, 
make our review somewhat concise. 

The book is arranged in alphabetical order, and contains upward of 
1,700 heads, not a few of which would make a respectable pamphlet. A 
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great number of the illustrations show the many machines in use. 
the foreigner these matters contain an abundance of interest in a re- 
view of the American constructions, which in so many instances are 
different from the German; the review is, however, made somewhat 
confusing in this, that the costly machinery used for similar purposes 
are not placed together, but come under the names of the makers, or 
under the arbitrary names of Acme, Washington, Novelty, Country 
Press, and under those heads must be hunted up. 

The biographical narratives demand the least of our notice. In the 
recital of the discovery, the author takes the German version (trans- 
lated by Mr. J. Gliser), from the Annal.n, with the remark that the 
narrative of the discovery by Gutenberg and the verdict about Koster, 
are the versions commonly received in Germany. The author, how- 
ever, gives no opinion ef his own. The other German biographical 
articles are scant and short; for instance, the twelve lines under the 
head of J. G. J. Breitkopf, are not accurate. Exhaustive articles are 
only given to Fr. Konig and Senefelder. Of the new institutions, those 
of Giesscke and Devrient, of Leipsic, and the Vienna State Printing 
Office, are treated somewhat fully. In general, the biographical 
sketches are treated somewhat short; we must not, however, overlook 
the fact that the work is gotten up for practical Americans, who do not 
consider it a matter of vital importance to know who first originated a 
period or a semi-colon, or placed the first title in the front of a book. 

The points of interest lie, as they of right should, in the technical arti- 
cles, and many of them, written especially for this work, are ably 
handled by the differentauthorities. We mention, for instance: Printing 
for the Blind, with specimens, by a blind practitioner, Napoleon Kneass, 
Jr.; Lithography, by an experienced worker in the art in America, 
Peter S. Duval, in Philadelphia; Stereotyping, by John Fagan; a very 
exhaustive and interesting article on Paper, with illustrations, by Prof. 
George Scheffer, the Librarian of the Patent Office; Job Letter, by 
Eugene H. Munday; Engraving on Wood, by William C. Probasco; Book- 
binding (with technical terms); Color Printing, with illustrations; Type, 
and the mode of Manufacture; Prices; Fast Type-setting (a favorite 
theme in America); Making Ready; Photography and Kindred Arts; 
Correcting; Imposition; The Typographical Marks; and many other 
kindred matters are embraced in lengthy articles. An astonishing 
amount of space is devoted to the description of American Patents; it 
fills sixty columns. Inthe Land of the Free everything is patented. It 
only requires that some one shall introduce into a compound a little 
vinegar, mustard, or salt, and forthwith he makes application for a 
patent for the new discovery. The Statistics contain some matters not 
entirely new, and are not arranged in convenient order to allow a 
complete and satisfactory review. 

To clear ourselves from the accusation of a want of gallantry, we 
must mention that the preliminary article—a popular description of the 
theme, ‘“‘How a Book is Made,” is from the pen of Mrs. Jessie E. 
Ringwalt. The work before us is an estimable, practical answer to the 
question. 

~2ecoe- 


NEW PATENTS RELATING TO PRINTING. 


The following patents for inventions connected with the 
art of printing have recently been granted by the United 
States Patent Office to the parties named: 


PRINTERS’ GALLEY (128,594).—Alexander T. De Puy, New York city; 
antedated June 28, 1872. 

PrinTERS’ CHASE (129,079).—Edwin Allen, Norwich, Conn., assignor 
to the Allen Manufacturing Company, same place. 

PRINTING Press (129,084).—Amos H. Bangle, Brooklyn, Cal. 

Type-CasTING MACHINE (129,106).—James M. Conner, New York city. 

PRINTING MACHINERY (129,176).—Simeon Savage, Fredonia, assignor 
to Alden Sampson & Sons, New York city. ° 

PRINTERS’ CASE STAND (129,281).—Peter S. Hoe, New York city. 

Composine Strick (130,170).—James Wilson, Boston, Mass., assignor 
to the Anson Hardy Cutting Machine Works. 

INK FOUNTAIN FOR PRINTING Presses (130,176).—Henry B. Allen, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEWSPAPER FUE (130,197).—George Coope, New York city. 

PRINTING Press (4,974).—Reissue. Calvert B. Cottrell, Westerly, R. L. 
Patent No. 120,041, dated October 17, 1871. 


For | 





NEW SPECIMEN BOOK OF WOOD TYPE. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Page & Co, have just issued a new edi- 
tion of their Specimen Book, which will be welcomed and 
valued by the printers of America, very few of whom are 
unacquainted with their Wood Type, and the excellence of 
its manufacture. 

Attracting attention at the outset is a new series of Wood 
Rule, called Star Rule, and an elegant series of Wave Rule, 
on end wood, in imitation of the elaborate French metal 
rules recently introduced by the type-founders; these will 
doubtless come into general use in ornamental printing. 

Among the most noticeable, and most useful styles of type, 
are the new Etna, a combination of the plain Roman and the 
heavy Doric; the clear, clean-cut Ionic, the bold Columbian, 
and the beautiful Aldine, the latter supplemented by the new 
Norwich Aldine. The favorite Clarendon Italian seems to 
have been the base from which has been reared the new and 
really elegant Parisian—a much more useful article than is 
generally found under this title, accounted for, perhaps, 
by its not having come from Paris. . The series of Egyptian 
and Egyptian Condensed, introduced so successfully last 
year, are shown to advantage—the latter, like the Clarendon 
Italian, having given rise to a new series of the same size, 
but lighter in the centre, and christened Belgian. The 
French Clarendon, in such universal use, is found ‘ cheek 
by jowl” with its lean and hungry Cassius, ‘the French 
Antique. The Runic Expanded looks well, especially in 
the smaller sizes; and from the Runic itself another variety 
has been manufactured, styled Teutonic, which is somewhat 
akin to the Fantail series of the type-founders. Attractive 
programme lines will be obtained from the Tuscan Ex- 
tended; and the new Celtic No. 2, and Arcadian No. 1, will 
become permanent favorites. 

Other styles follow in almost bewildering profusion 
Egyptian Ornamented, Caxton, Armenian, Arabian, Athe- 
nian, Unique, Arcadian Shaded, and many others—until the 
eye feels a sense of relief when resting upon the large, solid 
letters towards the close of the book. 

To the already extensive variety of German type several 
new styles have been added; and those who fought ‘mit 
Sigel” can have the patriotic fire kindled anew by startling 
lines in Munich, Bavarian, and Prussian. 

In the present volume, the publishers have departed from 


the regulation black in which specimens are usually pre- 


sented, and show many pages printed in colored inks. 
Whilst this has perhaps added to the attractiveness of the 
book, some of the colors—the Lemon Yellow, for instance— 
do not show the type to advantage, and thus partly defeat 
the aim of the book. 

The price per letter is placed over each font shown, and 
facilitates the making of estimates. A good index would 
also have saved a great deal of time, and we regret its 
absence in a work prepared with so much care. 

One great advantage, in purchasing Wood Type, is being 
able to obtain fonts adapted to the size of any office—3A, 























4A, 5A, ete.; and the capitals alone may be selected, or capi- 
tals and figures, or capitals, lower case and figures, as may 
be preferred. Two fonts of capitals may be had with one of 
lower case, and two or more sets of figures, at the pleasure 
‘of the customer; in fact, if the latter will only state what is 
wanted, there seems to be no difficulty in his getting it. 
—_+».0e> 

Tue annual pic-nic of New York Typographical Union, 
No. 6, took place at Jones’ Woods, on Saturday, August 24th. 
From two to three thousand printers and their friends were 
present and participated in the pleasures of the day and 
Dancing and other amusements were largely in- 
dulged in. The main feature of the occasion was the pres- 
ence of Hon. Horace Greeley, who arrived on the grounds in 
the evening, and was formally welcomed by the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Robert McKechnie. Mr. Greeley made 
a few general remarks relating to the profession, stating that 
he was the first President of Union No. 6, and was glad to 
see so many of the craft gathered together for a day's enjoy- 
ment. 


evening. 


The admirable arrangements of the committee were 
fully carried out; and nothing occurred to mar the festivities 
of the day. The pic-nic was a perfect success, and it was at 
a late hour before all the pleasure-seekers retired to their 
respective homes. 

woo - 

An elegant trade novelty is a quarto pamphlet of sixteen 
pages, printed in carmine, brown, and black, containing 
“Specimens of Book Ornaments” in use in the Stereotype 
and Electrotype Foundry of Messrs. J. Fagan & Son, 621 and 
623 Commerce Street, Philadelphia. With Old Style type, 
and a free use of the quaint and curious devices here ex- 
hibited, publishers should have no difficulty in placing in 
the hands of modern readers fac similes of the books pro- 
duced three hundred years since—to imitate which seems to 
be the prevailing taste in modern book-making. 

a ooo —- 

Tue employés of the Government Printing Office in former 
years were liable, almost any day, toa furlough or a dis- 
charge, and could not feel sure of a respectable subsistence 
from one month to another. Now it has been arranged in 


the composing and press rooms, and also in the bindery and | 


folding rooms, to so lay out the work that a comparatively 
large force can be continued at work nearly all the time; 
and when it becomes actually necessary to reduce the force, 
it is done by forming ‘‘on and off crowds” for alternate 


weeks. 
eens — 
Near.y three millions of letters went to the Dead Letter 
Office last year. Fifty-eight thousand letters had no county 
or State direction; more than four hundred thousand wanted 
stamps, and three thousand were put in the post offices 
without any address at all. Ninety-two thousand dollars in 
cash, and over three million dollars in drafts, checks, etc., 
were found in these letters. It appears that, on an average, 
every letter that is misdirected, or goes to the Dead Letter 
Office from other causes, contains one dollar. i 
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W. B. Thomas, Esq., editor of the Charlottesville (Va.) Intelligencer, 


| recently died at that place. 


Mr. Geo. W. Hale, printer, aged forty years, died at his residence in 
Hagerstown, Md., on Sunday, August 18th, after a long illness. 

Mr. 8. V. R. Hickox, for many years connected with the Chicago Trib- 
une, in au, editorial capacity, died at Chicago, on Friday evening, August 
16, of Bright's disease of the kidneys. 

John W. Baughman, Esq., editor and publisher of the Frederick (Md.) 
Citizen, died in that city on Wednesday, July 3ist. Deceased was known 
as a bold, fearless, and independent writer, and an able speaker. He 
leaves a wife and five children to mourn his loss. 

Mr. James M. Graham recently died in this city of disease of the heart, 
from which he had been suffering for some time past. He had lately 
been connected, in a reportorial capacity, with the Press and Post. At 
the time of his death he was in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 

Mr. Thos. W. Harris, for thirty-five years engaged as a professional 
proof-reader in publishing houses in Boston and vicinity, died of 
dropsy, in Lowell, Mass., on Friday, August 30th, leaving a wife and 
two children. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Bond, a distinguished divine of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for a long time connected with the Baltimore Epis- 
copal Methodist, published in that city, and recently editorial writer for 
the St. Louis Christian Advocate, died on Tuesday, August 20th, at his 
residence in Harford County, Maryland, aged fifty-nine years. 

With many regrets, the members of Rochester (N. Y.) Typographical 
Union, No. 15, announce the death of one of their number—Samuel O. 
Sandford, aged twenty-five years. His demise occurred, after a brief 
illness, on the 3d of July, from consumption. As an instance of the 
estimation in which he was held, his remains were taken in charge by 
Co. E (Selye Citizens’ Corps), 54th Regiment, N. Y. 8. N. G., of which 
he was a member (Company B kindly acting as escort), headed by 
Capt. Hadley’s Cornet Band, followed by Genesee Lodge I. O. O. F., 
and the largest procession of printers that was ever formed in that 
city to pay the last sad tribute of respect to a fellow-craftsman. 

Mr. Albert Kessinger, of the firm of Stivers & Kessinger, editors and 
proprietors of the Middletown (N. Y.) Evening Press, died at Pough- 
keepsie, on Monday, August 5th, of cerebro spinal meningitis. De- 
ceased was a native of Altenkirchen, Prussia, and came to this country 
with his parents, when only three years old. He first entered the 
printing office of the Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel, and in 1869 he entered into 
a partnership with Mr. Stivers in the publication of the Press, to which 
he devoted himself up to within a short period of his death. Mr. Kes- 
singer was quite a young man, being only twenty-three years of age at 
the time of his demise. 

Mr. Samuel Bowman, a practical printer, died at New Orleans, on Sun- 
day, July 28, at an advanced age. He was a native of New Hampshire, 
and was a highly intelligent and well-educated man, and for many years 
had sole charge of the ship-news department of the North American, 
and continued in that capacity until its consolidation with the United 
States Gazette, when he accepted the position of assistant news editor 
with Mr. Knorr, on the North American and United States Gazette. A 
few years ago, his increasing age and failing health induced him to re- 
move to New Orleans, and take up his residence with his children, with 
whom he remained up to the time of his death. 

-2ceo- 

Tue Sunbury (Pa.) Democratic Guard has changed hands. It will in 

future be published by F. A. Bower & Co, 
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ful Herald search after Dr. Livingstone, the great African explorer. 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish the English edition of the work. 
As Mr. Stanley is a native of Connecticut, the work will be copyrighted 
in this country. 


route he followed. The narrative will be rewritten throughout, and 


will contain a complete and consecutive account of Mr. Stanley’s jour- | ments on Agriculture, to Correspondents, and Voices of the People, are 


| full of information. 
Mr. Stanley is now in London, actively engaged in the 


neyings and adventures, and of his four-months’ sojourn with Dr. 
Livingstone. 
preparation of the work, and its publication will be pressed with the 
greatest possible expedition. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Historical Record. Philadelphia. August. 


Among the many valuable articles, those upon the “African Slave | 


Trade in Colonial Times,’’ present an important chapter in the history 
of our past. 


Shorthand and Reporting. A Lecture by Charles A. Sumner. 
Francisco. 
This art of great and of constantly increasing public importance, is 


here treated exhaustively by the author, who has enjoyed a large prac- 


Courts of San Francisco. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. September. 
“Through William Penn’s Low Countries,” is the title of an inter- 

esting sketch of Chester and Delaware Counties. 


overworn themes of foreign travel. 
The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. August. 

The educational articles appearing in this review are thoughtfully 
written, and deserve an earnest perusal. 


The Typographic. Boston. August. 


Each successive number of this magazine continues to strengthen 


the claim of typography to a rank among the fine arts. 

Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. 
ber. 

Petroleum, ar’ the regions in which it is found, furnish the topic 
ofa mostinter ‘ing chapter, the first of what promises to be a valua- 
ble series. 

Fitz-Hugh St. Clair, the South Carolina Rebel Boy ; or, It is no Crime to 
be Born a Gentleman. By Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
& Son. 

A volume, neatly printed and illustrated, and devoted to the vindica- 
tion of the Lost Cause, and the proof of the motto: “« We were Outnum- 
bered—Not Outbraved.” 


Annalen der Typographie. Leipsic. July. 
Devotes a large part of its space toa long, elaborate, and compliment- | 
ary notice of the ‘“‘ American Encyclopedia of Printing.” 


The American Farmer’s Advocate is a large sixteen-page monthly 
magazine published at Jackson, Tenn., devoted to the interests of the | 


farmer and planter, and embraces a large variety of original and 
selected articles, judiciously arranged, all of which will be found very 
instructive to those following agricultural pursuits. 


It will make a volume of at least 500 pages octavo, and | 
will be profusely illustrated with designs, nearly all full-page, from | 
Mr. Stanley’s pencil, together with a carefully executed map of the | 


San | 


| it needs no commendation at our hands. 


L’ Imprimerie. 


Much needed are | 
such descriptions of our own vast home, so long neglected for the | 


New York. Septem- | 


| Lady’s Friend. 
Godey’s Lady's Book. 


Philadelphia: | 
Charleston, 8. C.: John M. Greer | 


The Children’s Hour. Philadelphia. September. 

Childish readers, the only competent critics of such literature, are 
very earnest in their admiration of the ‘“‘ Adventures of Kitty White- 
foot.”’ 


The Schoolday Visitor. 
Co. 


Philadelphia. September. J. W. Daughaday 


Many pleasant little stories, interspersed with attractive pictures, 


form the contents of this interesting monthly, and makes it always a 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have secured the right to pub- 
lish in this country, in book form, Mr. Stanley's account of the success- | 


welcome visitor among the juveniles, who receive it with delight. 
The Hub and New York Coachmakers’ Magazine. August. New York. 


This monthly publication embraces the usual variety of reading mat- 


| ter adapted to the wants and needs of the trade, besides presenting 


a large variety of beautiful illustrations. 

is exceedingly good. 

The Science of Health. September. 8. R. Wells. New York. 
‘Popular Physiology,”’ profusely illustrated, and “ Diseases of the 

Eye,” accurately illustrated, are very valuable articles. 


Its typographical execution 


The depart- 


It also contains a large variety of miscellaneous 

matter, which, to all those seeking information relative to the reten- 

tion of their health, etc., are really valuable. 

The Hub and New York Coachmakers’ Magazine. August. New York. 
Those employed in the coachmaking branch of our industrial arts, 


| either as employers or workmen, will find this magazine a true expo- 


nent and a happy medium through which practical information may be 
givenand obtained. Itis abundantly illustrated, and beautifully printed 


| on fine white paper. 


The Phrenological Journal, September. New York. 8. R. Wells. 

So well known and highly popular has this publication become, that 
It has established a reputa- 
tion in public favor that cannot be obliterated. The contents of this 


; . : : . : | number embrace a large variety of subjects that cannot fail to impart 
tical experience in the exercise of his duties as reporter for the County | 


| useful information to the reader. 
| our public men, and other illustrations. 


It also contains portraits of many of 


Paris. 
This typographical journal condemns as “‘retrograde’’ the recent 
American revival of the Old Style series of type. 


Cowing’s Illustrated Journal of Hydraulics and Mechanics. August. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 

Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. 

New York. 


September. 


The Manufacturer and Builder. August. 


Northwestern Farmer. Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Printer’s Register. London. August. 
Journal fiir Buchdruckerkunst. 
Madrid. 


Arthur’s Lady’s Home Magazine. 


Boletin Tipografico. 
Philadelphia. 
September. 

Philadelphia. 


September. 
Philadelphia. 


September. 


-see- 


AOKNOWLEDGMENTS, 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 


United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C 50 
Paul Bramwell, Water Cure, Pa 50 
Wm. Dorman, Bridgeport, Conn 50 
J. Edwin Everett, Manchester, N. H 50 
W. R. Eckley, Dayton, Ohio 50 
Clarence L. Martin, Troy, N. Y 1 50 
Buffalo Union, No. 9 50 
Shreveport Union, No. 155 50 
Atlanta Union, No. 48 50 
Henry Perkins, Iola, Kansas. 50 
A. 8. Taylor, Washington, D. C 50 


Parties remitting for subscriptions, will please send a Money Order 
through the Post Office. 
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NEW PAPERS. 

The Progress, Des Moines, Iowa; devoted to the resources and in- 
dustries of the State; sixteen pages; monthly; H. 8. Hyatt, editor and 
publisher. 

The Commercial, Weston, Mo.; neutral; seven columns; weekly; 
Harry Howard & Co., proprietors. 

The Record, Sherman, N. Y.; Republican; six columns; weekly; Jas. 
B. Bray, editor and proprietor. 

The Dispatch, Catasauqua, Pa.; neutral; seven columns; weekly; 
Edmund Randall, editor and proprietor. The Dispatch supersedes the 
Country Merchant, an advertising sheet started by Mr. Randall, about 
two years ago. 

The Commercial, Cairo, Ill.; four pages; weekly; published by Louis 
L. Davis. 

The News; Cameron, Mo.; seven columns; weekly; Liberal Republi- 
can; F. E. Adams, editor and proprietor. 

Our Pet, Charlotte, N. C.; monthly; eight pages; Mrs. Addie Paul, 
editress and proprietress. 

The Farmer and Mechanic, Goldsboro, N. C.; four pages; weekly; 
John T. Britt, business manager and proprietor; Capt. R. T. Fulghum, 
managing editor. 5 

Capital Events, Columbus, Ohio; weekly ; eight columns; printed and 
published by the Capital Events Printing Company; 8. L. Leffingwell, 
business manager. 

The Peoples’ Paper, Bushnell, [ll.; weekly; seven columns; Liberal 
Republican; D. G. Swan, editor and proprietor. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

South Jersey Advertiser, Camden, N. J. 

Telegraph, Alliance, Ohio. 

Commercial, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Standard, Idaho, I. T. 

Broad Aze, Cleversburg, Pa. 

Courier, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Free Press, Sullivan, Pa. 

Delaware and Maryland State Sentinel, Wilmington, Del. 

Pennsylvanian and Labor Tribune, Lancaster, Pa. 

ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Williamsport (Md.) Pilot has been considerably enlarged and 
very much improved in its general appearance. 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium has been increased in size. 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette appears in a new outfit, looking well. 

The Philadelphia Daily Post appeared, on the 5th of August, in an 
entire new dress. 

The Towanda (Pa.) Jtem has been enlarged to a six-column paper. 
It looks well. 

The Wilmington (N. C.) Star recently appeared in an enlarged form, 
with a new dress and head. 

The Allegan \Mich.) Journal has been enlarged and improved. 


The Cooperstown (N. Y.) Freeman’s Journal presents itself in a new | 


outfit. 

The Westfield (Mass.) News Letter has been increased in size. 

The New York Evening Express has been enlarged by an addition of 
one column to each page, and is printed from new type. 


CONSOLIDATIONS. 


gamated, and the paper, under the new name, will hereafter be pub- 
lished at Newton. : 
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The Milledgeville (Ga.) Federal Union and the Southern Recorder have 
been consolidated under the title of the Recorder and Union. 

The Hancock (Ga.) Sentinel and Times and Sentinel have been con- 
solidated. 

The Patriot and the Herald, published at Marion, Va., have been 
consolidated, and will hereafter be issued under the name of Patriot 
and Herald. Governor McMullen having sold his interest, the paper 
will in future be controlled and published by Messrs. Gatewood & 
Venable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Germantown (Phila.) Guide, heretofore published monthly, will 
in future be issued semi-monthly. 

Mr. W. B. Hazleton, late of the Norristown (Pa.) Herald, has assumed 
editorial management of the Easton Free Press. 

Mr. Jarrett T. Richards has assumed the entire publication of the 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) Times, the former proprietor retiring. 

Mr. A. L. Topliff has severed his connection with the Randolph (N. 
Y.) Register, and Mr. W. A. Shewman succeeds him in its publication. 

The Erie (Pa.) Bulletin has for the present suspended its daily publi- 
cation, and will appear semi-weekly, until further notice. 

Geo. M. Whitaker, editor of the Southbridge (Mass.) Journal, re- 
cently received the degree B. A., from Bowdoin College. 

The Huntington (Ky.) Argus has changed its name to the Cabell 
Democrat, 

Mr. A. A. Wheelock has sold his entire interest in the Winchester (11) 
Times to Mr. A. W. Tibbetts, who will hereafter conduct it. 

Mr. Thos. B. Malone has become editor and publisher of the Fayette- 
ville (Tenn.) News. 

Messrs. J. W. Gaulding and Adam Clark have resigned their political 
conduct of the Arkadelphia (Ark.) Standard, and Mr. D. McCabe has 
assumed the same. 

Mr. O. M. Boyle has retired from the management of the Lehighton 
(Pa.) News. The News will hereafter be conducted by Mr. H. V. Mor- 
thimer. 

Mr. M. G. Upton, for the past ten years the managing editor of the 
Alta Californian, has resigned that position, and has been succeeded 
by Mr. Frank Soule. 

Mr. W. T. Catshall has severed his connection with the Manchester 
(Ind.) Globe, and Mr. M. E. Pleas, late of the Newcastle Republican, suc- 
ceeds him. 

Major Carse, present member of the New Jersey Legislature, has be- 
come proprietor and business manager of the New Republic, printed at 
Camden, N. J., T. M. K. Lee, Jr., retiring. 

Rev. O. L. Haddock has resigned the pastorate of the Carlisle Chest- 
nut Hill Methodist Episcopal Church to assume the editorial manage- 
ment of the Herald, published at Carlisle. 


Mr. Geo. A. Creel has become sole proprietor of the Press, published 
at Guyandotte, W. Va., and has improved its typographical appearance 
by printing it in new type. 

Dr. Thos. E. Pickett, connected with the editorial staff of the Lex- 


| ington (Ky.) Observer and Reporter, has resigned his position on that 


paper, so as to devote himself to the medical profession, of which he 
formerly had an extensive practice. 


A fire destroyed the entire printing establishment of the Holden (Mo.) 


| Democrat, on the night of the 31st of July, consuming the presses, type, 


books, papers, and everything pertaining to the office. It was insured 


| for $1,200. The paper will not be revived. 


Mr. E. H. Quick has disposed of his entire interest in the Houston 


(Texas) Daily and Weekly Union to his late partner, Mr. J. G. Tracy, 
The Monroe (Iuwa) Record and the Newton Sentinel have been amal- | 


who will in future control its management; and the latter has sold his 


| interest in the Austin State Journal, to the former, who assumes the 


charge of its publication. 
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Mr. Geo. M. Emack, late of the Manchester (Tenn.) Democrat, is now 


publishing the Prairie County Democrat, at Duvall’s Bluff, Arkansas. | 


CIRCULAR. 


| List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 


The Ottawa (Kansas) Leader has been changed to the Kansas Liberal, | 


and its former manager, Mr. Hand, has retired from its control. 


Mr. J. W. Shannon, late of the Cedar Rapids (lowa) Republican, has 


purchased the Elkader Journal, and will conduct it in future. 


Mr. W. D. Trammel has purchased the interest of Mr. W. 8S. D. Wikle 


in the Cartersville (Ga.) Standard and Express. 


Dr. A. W. Campbell has taken editorial charge of the Clyde (Kansas) 
Herald, Mr. Nat. Baker, the former editor, retiring. 


Judge R.S. Graham has retired from the editorial chair of the Atchi- 


son (Kansas) Patriot. 


Mr. D. K. Abeel, of the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, has sold | 
his interest in that journal to Mr. Isaac P. Moore, of the firm of Moore | 


& Millett, job printers, of Kansas City. 


Mr. C. Whitebead has retired from the management of the Times, 
published at Kansas City, a position which he has filled for the past | 


three years with much credit and marked ability. 


Mr. R. P. Barham has become connected with the Petersburg (Va.) | 
Daily and Weekly Progress, and the firm hereafter will be known as | 


Barham & Co. 

The publication of the Cape May (N. J.) Daily Star has been discon- 
tinued, the last number appearing on Saturday, August 31st. 
resumed next season. 

Mr. F. T. Cooper has withdrawn his connection from the Summit 
(Miss.) Times, and is succeeded by Mr. John A. Crooker. The paper 
will in future be published by Messrs. Crooker & Rowan. 

Rev. Edward Anderson has resigned his pastoral charge of the Con- 
gregational Church of Jamestown, N. Y., to take the editorial control 
of the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Democrat. 

The Journal, published at Denton, Md., by the widow of the late Dr. 
Chas. E. Tarr, has been sold to Z. B. Little, Esq., for $2,200, who will 
in future control its management. 


Mr. I. F. Guiwits, formerly connected with the Franklin Printing 


Company, of Middletown, N. Y., has purchased an interest in the 


Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Daily and Weekly Union, and will assume the position 
of publisher and general manager of that journal. 


Mr. George W. Hill has retired from the Ashland (Ohio) States and | 


Union, and is succeeded by B. F. Nelson and W. H. Gates, who have 
changed the name of the paper to the Ashland Press, and enlarged its 
size. 


Mr. J. E. Locke, of Jamestown, N. Y., has purchased an interest in | 


the Union (N. Y.) Times. The name of the firm is now Troupe & Locke. 
They propose to publish the Times at Union instead of Erie, as here- 
tofore. 


The Osceola (Mo.) Democrat has passed into the hands of a joint-stock 


company, and Mr. Thad. M. Gardner has retired from the management | 
A. C. Appler, Esq., late of St. Louis, has taken editorial | 


of the paper. 
charge of the Democrat. 


The partnership existing between Messrs. B. F. Meyers and G. H. | 
Mengell, in the publication of the Bedford (Ind.) Gazette, has been | 
dissolved by mutual consent, and the paper will hereafter be conducted | 


by Mr. B. F. Meyers. 


Dr. 8. C. Weddington has severed his connection with the Jonesboro 


(Ind.) Herald, he having formed a copartnership with Dr. Bates, to | 


carry on the practice of medicine. The Herald will hereafter be con- 
ducted by Mr. Wickersham, late partner of Mr. Weddington. 


The copartnership existing between Messrs. B. B. Lindsay and Jas. S. 


Harrison in the publication of the Louisville (Miss.) Banner, has been | 


dissolved by the withdrawal of Mr. B. B. Lindsay. 
hereafter be conducted by Mr. Jas. 8. Harrison, who has purchased the 
interest of his former partner. 


It will be | 


The Banner will | 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. J. Hammond, of New Orleans. 
First Vice-President—E. C. Crump, of Richmond. 
Second Vice-President—Robert G. Slater, of Salt Lake City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—John Collins, of Cincinnati. 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Hamilton, of Philadelphia. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 
New York, No. 1.—President, Mary Moore; Vice-President, Theresa 
Keenan; Secretary, Mary A. Bartlett; Treasurer, Christina Curry. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, W. W. Davy; Vice-President, Frank 
Wilson; Rec. Sec., 8S. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., M. H. Halpin; Cor. Sec., 
John Sexton; Treasurer, N. R. Ruckle. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. Turner; First Vice-President, 
Francis P. Farrell; Second Vice-President, Elias Cade; Rec. and Cor. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crncrnnatl, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, John McKenna; Vice-President, John 
Snow; Rec. Sec., J. H. Walker; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. McMahon; Treasurer, Geo. W. Quackenbush. 

CoL_umsBus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, 8S. L. Leffingwell; Vice-President, 
D. P. Boyer; Rec. Sec., Henry Williams; Cor. Sec., W. F. Poland; 
Fin. Sec., W. P. Stephens; Treasurer, 8. W. Gale. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Robert McKechnie; Vice-President, 
Thos. T. Sutliffe; Secretary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane Street; 
Treasurer, Alfred Burton; Fund Trustee, E. B. Cogswell. 

PirtspuRGH, No. 7.—President, Wm. 8S. Meek; Vice-President, James 
Martin; Rec. Sec., W. T. Lincoln; Fin. Sec., 8. T. Turner; Cor. Sec., 
N. C. Davis; Treasurer, Wm. Shannon. 

Burra.o, No. 9.—President, Richard B. Lyon; Vice-President, Alfred 
Scammel; Rec. Sec., D. 8. Murray; Fin. Sec., Don Wight; Cor. Sec., 
John M. Walker; Treasurer, J. P. Koph. 

| LovIsvILLE, No. 10.—President, J. J. Roberts; Vice-President, C. R. 

Palmer; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; Rec. Sec., W. 8. Taylor; Cor. Sec., J. 

A. O’Connor; Treasurer, George R. Beatty. 


| Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. R. Catron; Vice-President, C. H. Fair- 
banks; Sec., W. H. Bates; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 


BaLtTmMoreE, No. 12.—President, Jas. W. Rodgers; Vice-President, John 
A. Cushley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Chas. H. Sweney; Vice-President, E. B. 
Whitcomb; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 
| HaRrrisBpurG, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 

Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
| smith; Treasurer, James W. M'’Crory. 

| Rocuester, No. 15.—President, H. H. Rowell; Vice-President, R. R. 

Stettson; Rec. Sec., Louis Heindl; Fin. Sec., C. K. Newberry; Cor. 

Sec., E. A. Stevens; Treasurer, J. B. Spinning. 

| CHicaco, No. 16.—President, Morgan B. Mills; Vice-President, P. For- 

| gsythe; Rec. Sec., Fred. K. Tracy; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Hutchin- 
son, Evening Journal office; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Or.eans, No. 17.—President, H. 8S. Germaine; Vice-President, 
H. Z. Osborne; Rec. Sec., M. B. White; Cor. Sec., Wm. Chappell; 
Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

| Derrorr, No. 18.—President, Albert Raynor; Vice-President, James H. 
Walker; Rec. Sec., James Mitchell; Cor. Sec:, James McElroy; Fin. 
Sec., A. A. Chidsery; Treasurer, John Taylor. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

| Mrtwavkre, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Holimann; Rec. Sec., David 8S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Cain; Vice-President, John R. 
Weddon; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Martin; Cor. Sec., T. W. Brooks; 
Treasurer, F. T. Strailman. 
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MosiLe, No. 27.—President, John Cotlin; Vice-President, Wm. F. Hur- | 


ley; Rec. Sec., W. W. Beasley; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. | 


Sabate; Cor. Sec., A. R. Seabrook. 
PrortA, No. 29.—President, M. M. Montieth; Vice-President, J. A. 


John A. Onion; Cor. Sec., Robert O’Hara. 





Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, J. W. Cameron; Vice-President, E. 
Visser; Sec., Geo. F. Clark; Fin. Sec., C. A. Yale; Treasurer, Geo. 
N. Dewey. 


LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 
Willey; Treasurer, L. Handschu; Fin. Sec., A. A. Griest; Rec. Sec., | 


Sr. Pau, No. 30.—President, J. D. Wood; Vice-President, H. H. Miller; | 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Macdonald; Fin. Sec., W. R. Mumby; Trea- | 


surer, Theodore Henninger. 

MontGomeEry, No. 31.—President, Jas. T. Smith; Vice-President, Rich. 
M. Barry; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. W. Wynn; Treasurer, W. D. 
Graves. 

DAVENPORT, No. 32.—President, John McDonald; Vice-President, Wim. 
Craig; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. D. Glass; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bronson; 
Treasurer, J. M. Rhodes. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, Geo. W. Barry; Vice-President, Wm. 
M. McPherson; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Burchfield; Cor. Sec., Her- 
bert A. Darling; Treasurer, N. B. Bowers. 

Cotumsta (8S. C.), No. 34.—President, O. F. Howell; Vice-President, W. 
W. Deane; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., Charles C. 
Tutt. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, John McGill; Vice-President, J. W. 
Fite; Secretary, W. W. Bennett; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrell. 

SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, B. 8. Marshall; Vice-President, T. C. 
Fell; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., A. C. 
Walsh ; Cor. Sec., J. A. Parr. 

Aveusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, John M. Judge; Vice-President, A. 
M. Averell; Rec. Sec., A. J. Gouley; Cor. Sec., Jas. W. Day; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, T. J. Webb; Vice-President, 8S. H. 
Rogers; Secretary, E. B. Bradley ; Treasurer, W. N. Faulling. 


LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, 8. A. Robertson; Vice-President, J. 





M. Kane; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. M. Cole; Cor. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; | 


Treasurer, Olonzo Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Alex. Troup; Vice-President, J. M. 
Hudson; Fin. Sec., Judson Grenelle; Rec. Sec., Wm. A. Denison; 
Cor. Sec., W. G. Cox (Box 977); Treasurer, A. J. Winslow. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, H. M. Hulett; Vice-President, C. H. Clay; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., L. T. Stevens; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Will. J. 
Flintom. 

BuRLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8S. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, C. D. Shultz; Vice-President, T. M. Blake- 
ley; Rec. Sec., Will D. Eaton; Cor. Sec., C. P. R. Williams, P. O. Box 
938; Fin. Sec., Lew. E. Bolton; Treasurer, Richard Pugh. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, P. H. McCormack; Vice-President, Henry 
Wheeler; Rec. Sec., Wm. C. Gillies; Cor. Sec., W. N. Thayer; Fin. 
Sec., Jas. J. Bennett; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. F. Dubois; Vice-President, 8. H. 
Johnson, Jr.; Rec. Sec., John Wellsted; Cor. Sec., Robert Calvert; 
Fin. Sec., A. Z. Reeves; Treasurer, T. A. Stow; Arbitrator, A. Ewart. 

RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, John W. Marcom; Vice-President, Wm. 
J. Edwards; Rec. Sec., Jewett D. Cosby; Cor. Sec., James C. Bird- 
song; Treasurer, James J. Lewis. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, Edward Fryer; Vice-President, Peter 
Cogan; Fin. Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., E. L. Chapin; Cor. Sec., John 
Connelly; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. I. Mather; Vice-President, James 
Paulton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. R. Hamilton; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; 
Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, George 8S. Evans; Vice-President, D. 
T. Duhig; Rec. Sec., 
Press; Fin. Sec., L. R. Pearson; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 


President, P. Myers; Sec., J. W. Pike; Treasurer, J. Buckmaster. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, Geo. McDonald; Vice-President, 
Lyman C. Harwood; Cor. Sec., O. W. Henning; Rec. Sec., Bernard 
Blake; Fin. Sec., John T. Sullivan; Treasurer, Charles Regan. 

Keokuk, No. 68.—President, Wm. Perdew; Vice-President, Thomas 
Rees; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. H. Quarterman; Treasurer, George 
Purdy. 

TrentTON, No. 71.—President, Matthew S. Austin; Vice-President, David 
Seary; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Howell Quigley; Fin. Sec. aifd Treasurer, 
Bishop W. Mains. 


Cc. W. MeRaith; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, Riverside | 


Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Carruth; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. 8. Rankin. 

PoRTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, Charles C. Douglass; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John W. Turner and James E. Donahue; Cor. Sec., Melvin 
W. Higgins; Rec. Sec., William H. Cushing; Treas., Isaac Cobb. 


Terre Haute, No. 76.—President, Alfred E. Lindsly; Vice-President, 
M. 8. Woolen; Rec. Sec., C. W. Brown; Cor. Sec., Chris. F. Roderus; 
Fin. Sec., Frank Seaman; Treasurer, Harry Wigley. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. H. Stull; Vice-President, G. T. Rice; 
Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., William T. Hamilton; Treasurer, Thomas 
Carnahan. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Isaac P. Moore; Vice-President, 
Charles Harris; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., R. O. 
Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Wiimineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, William M. Hays; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Kendrick; Secretary, James W. Jackson; Treasurer, A. 
W. Watson. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, J. L. Lovelace; Vice-President, 
W. A. Hough; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., Gerge E. Markell; Treasurer, 
J. Morton Bowler. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, H. F. Rees; Vice-President, J. 8. Fra- 
zier; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. W. Lewis; Treasurer, T. E. Brady. 


Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, T. J. Keane; Vice-President, B. E. 
Appleby; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Coates; Fin. Sec., J. Coates; 
Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 


HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswold; Vice-President, A. D. 
Westcott; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. C. Knox; Fin. Sec., Robert Seed; 
Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 


| RicuMonp (Va.), No. 90.—President, 8. C. Curry; Vice-President, R. W. 


Christian; Rec. Sec., George E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., T. T. Hurdle; Treasurer, A. F. Tiller 


| Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 





John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 


LirtLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R 
8S. Woolford; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, T. A. Clements; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., H. 8S. Hascall, Box 566. 


MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
P. F. Hughes; Cor. Sec., John Ford (P. O. Box 134); Rec. Sec., W. J. 
Eagan; Fin. Secretary, Michael Corcoran; Treasurer, Joseph Bloom- 
field. 

Norwicx, No. 100.—President, C. A. Burdick; Vice-President, T. 8. 
Clinch; Rec. and Fin. — A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Thos. Samp- 
son; ‘Treasurer, Wm. . Andrew. 


Cotumstia, No. 101 erm D. C.)\—President, George J. Webb; 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; Fin. 
Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. W. Thomas; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, T. Walker; Vice-President, G. 
Cloutier; Fin. Sec., H. Letch; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. F. Carruthers 
(P. O. Box 5); Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, A. W. Griffing; Vice-President, William 
Spain; Rec. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. Sec., John P. Grover, 144 Fourth 
Avenue; Fin. Sec., J. O. Smith; Treasurer, J. T. Hastings. 


New Aupany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VickspurG, No. 105.—President, John Curley; Vice-President, James 
C. Pannell; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle, P. O. Box 146; Trea- 
surer, Harvey Martin. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A 
Macdonald; Tre asurer, John F. Lonsdale. 


| KNoxviLie, No. 111.—President, W. E. M. Neal; Vice-President, H. 
WasHOoeE, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- | 


Clay Collins; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, A. Haws; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 
C. K. Nelson. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, R. M. Holmes; Vice-President, H. G. 
Bacon; Fin. and Cor. Sec., John E. Wilcox, P. O. Box 445; Rec. Sec., 
D. T. Dailey; Treasurer, J. C. Coon. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Thomas E. Martin; Vice-President, 8. 
R. Brewer; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 
urer, William G. Camden. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, T. W. Abraham; 
Vice-President, Frank Chorpenning; Rec. Sec., John Isaac; Cor. Sec., 
W. 8. Cooke; Fin. Sec., O. F. Lyons; Treasurer, W. J. Collier. 
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LyncusureG, No. 116.—President, James Watts; Vice-President, Wm. 
F. Holt; Rec., Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Treasurer, E. R. 
Stiars. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, Charles 8. Spring; Vice-Presi- 
dent, T. E. Harwood; Rec. Sec., J. B. Wilson; Cor. Sec., Nine War- 
tenbe; Financial Secretary, A. F. Poysell; Treasurer, Henry 8. Lim- 
bocker. 

Des Morngs, No. 118.—President, C. 8. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Joseph G. Allbe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fred. K. Perry; Secretary and Treasurer, Hiram P. Grandy; 
Clerk, E. J. McHarg. 


Topeka, No. 121.—President, L. H. Hascall; Vice-President, J. Aiken; 


Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. H. Johnson; Fin. Sec., W. P. Newhard; Trea- 
surer, F. B. Colver. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, Wm. B. Izland; Vice-Presi- 

dent, W. H. Kramer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., R. H. Young; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HAMILTon (Canada), No. 129.—President, D. D. Bradford; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. P. Hurrell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. W. Parry; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Treasurer, N. H. Buckner. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorrsvILLE, No. 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, C. McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
W. B. Rives; Cor. and Rec. Sec., B. C. Murray; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, A. Dohme. 

JacQuES CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Gabriel Fortin; 
Vice-President, Napoleon Sabourin; Rec. Sec., Edouard Leblanc; 
Cor. Sec., P. A. Crossby (P. O. Box, 491); Fin. Sec., Pierre Griffard; 
Treasurer, John Thompson. 

Sr. CaTHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HUNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 

Sarnatoea (N. Y.), No. 149.—Vice-President, and acting President, Mar- 
vin E. Foster; Rec. Sec., Edward M. Connor; Cor. Sec., William 
Connolly; Financial Secretary, Richard Mingay, Jr.; Treasurer, G. 
M. Kelley. 

ELizaBETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, John Tigar; Vice-President, H. G. 
McKnight; Fin. Sec., John Fitzhenry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John L. 
Baker; Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, R. G. McCracken; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jos. C. Dodge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jas. A. Clark; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. Stagg; Treasurer, J. W. Keating. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

BRIDGEPORT, No. 157.—President, Henry M. Hoyt; Vice-President, G. 
B. Whitney; Cor. Sec., Wm. Dorman; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Trea- 
surer, J. H. Coggswell; Fin. Sec., John Reilley. 


see 


THE PRESENT OASH PRICES OF PAPER. 


The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

September, 1872. 
35 @ — per pound. 
27 @ 30 ss 
24 26 
35 


Flat caps and folios, first class.................. ‘ 
Fine flat cap : 
Common news 

Good news, rag... 

Fair white book. . 

Extra book 


Extra sized and calendered, book plate, and map. 2% 
Manilla wrapping 

No. 2 Manilla. 

Hardware 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


ICK’S PATENT MAILING AND DUNNING. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





R SALE—A PRESS USED FOR PRINTING IN RAISED LET- 
ters a magazine for the blind. Can be used for plate printing 
or printing music, or embossing. Size of bed, 25x30; diameter of roller, 
6inches. Press has self-adjusting tympan. Price $300. Address R. 
| 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





SAVE YOUR LEADS! 


THE ONLY REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES, 
MORRIS’ PATENT 


Adjustable Line Formers, 


MADE OF BEST SPRING BRASS. 


COMPLETE SETS, $15. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND GENERAL DEALERS 
IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


0 PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, AND STATIONERS ! 
WILSON’S 
GUMMED FOLIO 


AND 


FLAT CAP, 


FOR PRINTING 


ELECTION PASTERS, LABELS, &c. 


This article is made entirely free from any hard or gritty substances 





that will damage the type or prevent it from receiving a smooth, sharp 


impression in printing. 
PAPER OF ALL KINDS GUMMED TO ORDER. 
Send for Samples and Price List. 


H. C. WILSON, 


114 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 























PRINTERS’ 


R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN | 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, PaTenren JvLy | 


19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the 
thing needed. 

The points are forced through the tympan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths ot 
an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing open the pin. 

For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 
the use of grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease. 

Price, 84 cents per dozen. 


For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





ne 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


FRANKLIN 
MACHINE SHOP. 


(Late Dermond & Co.) 





REAR OF 52 AND 54 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MACHINE WORE 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


42°>PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY.-@& 


ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 
REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor. 
J. D. MOORE, Superintendent. 
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FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


| 
FOR 


COouNnTRY PRINTING OFFICES. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The above cut represents a useful little article, invented by a West- 
ern printer, G. Veeder, Esg,, and manufactured by the undersigned. 
Mr. Veeder has been usin?’ it for some time in his office, and finds it 
invaluable. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


RR. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 





J. H. Wrisox. H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWACEN, 
1028 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 
SILVERWARE. 
Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights of 





Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 
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TYPoG@arnicaL PUELICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, | 


818,817 and 819 Minor St, Philadelphia. | 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- | 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- | 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing. | 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- | 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. | 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine caleridered paper. | 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- | 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. | 
By mail, $4.50. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of | 
the Press, and for the use of SchooMand Academies. With an | 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- | 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- | 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth | 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted | 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- | 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing | 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By | 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


HART’S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER, 





Price, $15. 
A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING ON ALL 
KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 
MANY OF OUR CUSTOMERS ARE USING FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY EACH. 


Send for a Circular or Machine to 
H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND 
METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. METER & CO., 


187 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Groner Merer & Co. are the 


| best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to 


competition. It only needs a trial to convince the most 


| Skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can 


be attained by purchasing either from them or their Agent 


in Philadelphia, R. 8. Menami. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply 


of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 


_WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &c., &c., 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the 


SHORTEST NOTICE 


GEORGE MEIER & CO,, 
P. O. Box No. 8290, 


NEW YORK. 


Factorrrs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


CARD BOARDS 


FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 


China, Blanks, Enameled, Railroad, 
“BRISTOL BOARD CARDS, 


WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 











SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS INEING HROLGDERS, 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN ANY 
WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAFER AND JOB OFFICES. Stocks received one day will be 
cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in making rollers, and the 
saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases, a whole day is consumed in making a good set of rollers, and as much 
Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our Manufactory. 


— me 


AGENTS: 


B. Taurston, Portland, Maine. Ricumonp Tyre Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Auuines & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newooms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
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This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and eniamcteme which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 





It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 


the India Rubber Roller Compound once will vse no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 





IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 


There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 


pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


A ai a 
Geramnaiaie 


eg 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 








We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRiInTING Houses IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869, 825 Waunut Street, PHILap’s. 


AGENTS. 


ALLIson, SmirH & JoHNSON, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8S. MeNamin, “ Printers’ Circular,”” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wm. Hauuey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WALKER, Evans & CoGSWELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 
C. P. Kniaut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PaALsGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKE iar, SMITHS & JonDaN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Couiiins & McLEEster, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Preansou & Geist, ‘‘ Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 
Hauiey & NEwMany, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpkry, St. Louis, Mo. 


TBIATY GENTS “7sztaiese) PER POUND, 
REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICK 


SEBEL DOSE OP ORES CEE 
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PATENT 


Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys. 





eee 


‘ATENEO NOM ATTN OTATTT PTT LCRA LT TTY 


Cut of Patent Brass-Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 

This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley; the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side 
lining, which in the old style Galleys sometimes project and make “pi,” are dis- 
pensed with. There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 
Single Column, for Newspapers, . + $225 | Double Column, for Book Work, - « $275 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 


6 10 . . > . . $2 25 1218 7 7 . . + F4 50 
83413 ° ° ° ° 8 00 14x20. ° ° ° ° - 525 
10 X16 e e e e e 8 75 1522 . . . . ° 6 00 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S. MENAMIN'S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFTFICES 
FITTED GUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


EasTr Co@neRw® FULTON an® Dvrcsa STREETS, 


(BETWEEN NASSAU AND WILLIAM,) 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURE AND DEAL IN 


ITALIAN MARBLE IMPOSING STONES AND FRAMES, 


TYPE, GAGLE, CALIFORNIA, 


IMPROVED CALIFORNIA, 


AND 


FPRANKLIN CABINETS, 
CASES, PRESSES, 


AND 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS, 


At Lowest Prices. 


——— > 0+ <m -+ 


N. B.-THE PRESSES BELOW WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, in good order, 26x37...... $600 00 | Several Fly-wheels. 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, 28!,x41',, in good order 00 Several Washington Hand Presses. 
Hoe 2-revolution Cylinder, 36x54, as it is 375 00 Several Distributors and Inkers. 
Cottrell & Babcock Cylinder, 31x46; good order 00 | Super Royal Steam Inker, cheap. 
Gordon Alligator, 6x10 20 00 Roman and Job Type, large lots, assorted sizes. 
Degener Half-Medium 00 Lithographic Hand Press, $40. 
Adams Power Presses, cheap. Ellipses, Circles, Ornaments, and Cuts. 
Two Novelty Presses, large, at e 35 00 Lot of Large Slice Galleys. 
Two os “ Cabinet style, at 25 00 MacKellar’s American Printer 
One « es $30 style 27 00 De Vinne’s Printers’ Price List 
One Young America, $18 style 3 50  Wilson’s Punctuation 
Several Adams Cottage Presses. Menamin & Ringwalt’s American Encyclopedia of Printing... . 
Several Lowe Presses. Harpel’s Typograph 
Hoe, Newbury, and Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. Proof Presses. Thing’s Gauge Pins. Megill’s Feed Guides. 
Young and Knight Copy Holders Bodkins. Tweezers. 
Morris’ Curvatures—very useful f Spatulas, Ink Slices, Wrenches, Saws, &c. 
Mitering Machines, Lead and Rule Cutters. Montague Paper Cutter, cheap. 
Sanborn and other Paper Cutters. Hoe and Ruggles Cutters, cheap. 
Franklin and Ruggles Paper Cutters. Austin Paper Cutter, 24-inch; cheap. 
Hoe Iron Frame Proof Press; cheap. Roller Stocks and Frames on hand, and covered with composition at 
Iron Imposing Beds. shortest notice. 
Composing Sticks. Chases, and Side and Foot Sticks. PATTERN and BranD LETTERS always on hand and made to order. 


WANTED-NEWSPAPER HAND PRESSES IN TRADE. 


——_—_—_—_—__—_» -+ <> -e ——____ 


OUR STOCK OF ENGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, &c., 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED FOR QUALITY. 


Engravers’ Best Pine Tints, 27 1-2x39 1-4, $1.75. Lot of Shafting, Hangers, Cones and other Pulleys. 


#@ All correspondence attended to punctually. Orders respectfully solicited. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO,, 


East Cor. Fulton and Dutch $ts. (Two Blocks from Broadway), New York. 
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~-FsrABuisHeD Hay A CenTuRY. 


Type Foundry and Printers’ Emporium 


HAGAR & CO., 
WO. 368 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE. 


ee Em ce em —™ 


| Book, News, Job, 
ORNAMENTAL TYPE. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


POWER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, 


FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT LOWEST PRICES. 


——_- +20e> 


AGENCIES: 
36 AND 38 WOODWARD AVENUE, - - - - DETROIT, MICH. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ene Oe 


Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 


“SELEOTIONS EPROM SPECIMEN BOOKS," 
Which contains most of what is useful in a printing office. 


Estimates furnished, and all inquiries relative to the business promptly and cheerfully answered. 
































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCKWOOD’S IMPROVED ENVELOPES, 


288, 257, and 289 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ape 

Our Improved Patented Envelopes are fast superseding the old style, and ARE PREFERRED BY PRINTERS BECAUSE THEY MAKE A NEATER 
JOB WHEN PRINTED, there being fewer thicknesses of gum and paper where the impression is made than in the old style, and consequently 
LESS WEAR UPON THE TYPE, a8 three times as many of the new style can be printed as of the old, without injury to the form. 

THE SAVING IN TYPE, BY USING THIS STYLE OF ENVELOPE, WILL PAY FOR SEVERAL NEW PRESSES EVERY YEAR IN ANY OFFICE PRINTING 
MANY ENVELOPES. 

Our Improved Envelopes are UHEAPER, NEATER, SAFER, BETTER BOXED, MORE UNIFORM, AND MORE EVENLY GUMMED than any others. The 
gumming is all done by machinery, and the envelopes put up in fancy colored boxes. 





CHEAPRPNE§ESS. 

Asheet of paper that cuts 14 of the old style of Envelopes makes 16 to 18}; of our form, according to cut. Our new machine produces nearly 
four times as many in the same time as the old ones; and as our cost of paper and labor is less, we sell our Envelopes cheaper than the old style- 
This Engraving shows the patented plan of cutting Lockwood’s Improved | This Engraving shows the manner of cutting the old style of En- 
velopes. 



































The Black shows th te. h h less loss there is in cutti 
lead ges ii by og wa cost st dist tad The Black shows the waste. See how much more waste is made by 


A clear gain of 4 to 6 Envelopes from each sheet of paper. cutting this way than by the patented method. 
We have machinery to make over ONE MILLION ENVELOPES A DAY, carry a stock of TEN to TWELVE millions of Envelopes at all times, 
so as to fill orders at once, and have a line of over SIXTY different kinds of Paper, and over SIX HUNDRED different kinds of Envelopes. 
We were the lowest bidders at the late awards of Government contracts, and have the contracts for, and are now supplying the 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
= INTERIOR : " PATENT = 





. PENSION BUREAU, ®: INDIAN BUREAU, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
And all the Custom Houses in the United States, the United States Army, and nearly all the important public institutions in the country. 
Send for Price Lists, Discounts, and sets of Samples, which will be sent free of charge to Printers and Stationers. 


WwW. E. & E. D. LOCKWOOD, 


For Lockwood Manufacturing Co. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


$$ 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L, L, BROWN & CO,, and confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the print‘ng fraternity. 


Zé REDUCED PRICE LIST, FEBRUARY, 1872.3 








FANCY 
sae ee | FIRST-CLASS WHITE CAP. COLORS. | | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


an Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
[121 | 14 1b. |16 Ib. | 14 Ib. Ib. | Mende—of flowing clase: 


RULED BILL-HEADS. 











2to Sheet, Long or Broad! Fok old af +4 $5 00 | $5 60 $550) 12 | 9 | - | 6 4 8 to Dome, 
4 


260| 290 280) To Cap) To Cap /Fo Cap) To Cap/To Cap| (% Note.) 
6 “ “ “ | eo! 180| £00 1 90 


s “ Long Fold only....| 125) 140) 160| 150) g1,12 | $1.40 | $1.50 $1.85 | 82.70. | $2.25. 
aa The above — are for single 1,000, On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 

















BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.— First Quality Papers. 
Size & Weight. | 8 lb. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 lb. Note. | 7 lb. Packet Note. 


Per Ream. | $2.60 | $3.25 | $8.76 | $1.80 | $1.68 | $188 $2.25 

















Our Stock of Flat Writing Papers is extensive and complete, consisting of the usual varieties of 
Plat Caps, Flat Letters and Notes, Demy and Folio Post, especially suitable for Circulars, Blanks, &o. 
Also, a full line of SUPERIOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


IMPERIAL, Rorvac, Dewy, DoveLce Friar CaP, 
SUPER-ROYAL, MEDIUM, Caown. Friar CaP. 


aa We accommodate our customers with small quantities of Flat Papers, as may be required. -@@ 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS ANDDIRECTION LABELS, 
I® Invariablv at the Lowest Prices.#& 


OUR FACILITIES FOR 


RULING PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS 


FOR ANY PURPOSE, AND OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AKE UNSURPASSED, AND CUSTOMERS ARE ASSURED THAT THEIR ORDERS 
WILL BE CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 


— ~-seeoe + 


ae INQUIRIES AND ORDERS FOR SAMPLES WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. -@& 


THOMAS W. PRICE Co., 


@rane Boog Facro@y, Pa?er WAREHOUSE AND RULING Rooxus, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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Gray's PERRY 


J.M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. 


ROBINSON & PRATT, 
8300 Gray’s Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RINTING INK WV orks. 


_ ——_+s2ee -—— 


Cc. E. ROBINSON. J.G. ROBINSON, 


PRATT &@ ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISH ES, SIZES, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &c. 


NO. 8 SPRUCE ST., 


NEW YORK. 





BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, &c. 
1, Power Press (in bbls.) per Ib 
2, Fast Presses, 
se No. 3, Small Daily Papers, 


News Ink, No. 
a No. 


PRICE LIST. 
(Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.) 


COLORED INKS, SIZES, &c. 
Red Ink, for Posters 
Deep Red, 
Scarlet Red, 


“ No. 4, Hand Presses, 
bas No. 5, Extra Hand Presses, 
Book Ink, No. Carmine 16 00, 24 00, 32 00 
a HY Purple Ink.. a , 800, 10 00, 16 00, 24 00 
: Violet Ink «++eeee5 00, 8 00, 10 00, 16 00, 24 00 
50. , 100 


5 


Fine Ultramarine............ 
Light and Dark Blue 

Fine Light and Dark Blue... 
Light and Dark Green 

Fine Light and Dark Green.. 
Orange and Lemon Yellow.. 
Deep Orange Yellow 

Light and Dark Brown 

Fine Light and Dark Brown. 
White Ink 

Gold Size, any shade 

Umber and Sienna Inks..... 


Wood ‘Cut Ink, per r Wb 
Card Ink 


100, 200, 300, 5 00 
100, 200, 3 00, 500 


Ssss 


100 
, 150 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink 
Book Binders’ Ink 
Paging Ink, Black 


QUICK DRYING anes PREPARATION. 
For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, 
For Card and Fine Inks, No. 2, 
Per Gallon 
Robinson’s Dryer, per tb 
Printer’s Varnish, 


SSSaS 
bo be CO eB Bb CO 


Seesessesse 


Foil Ink, Blue and Orange. . 
Paging Ink, Blue 

Silvering Solution, per bottle 
Bronze Powders, per ounce 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, &c. 


Red Ink, 

Lake Ink, 

Carmine Ink, 

Purple Ink, 

v arnishes, 00, 9% i, 2, 3, per tb. 


Black Ink, for Transfer Work, 

o for Crayon Work, 
Light, Medium, and Dark Blue, 
Ultramarine Blue Ink, 
Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, 
Lemon, Medium and Orange Yellow Ink, 
Brown Ink, various shades, 
White Ink, 


wwe 
~~ CoO 


— 


per gal 
Siccatif (quick Gon wm per tb, Tbe. ; per gal 
Copper-plate Black Ink, per Ib 


COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER AT LOW PRICES. 


SSssssss 


Ssssssss 


oe 


Quice DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 
practical printers. 
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CHAS. HE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 





MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 
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BLACK INKS. i COLORED INKS. ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. Per Pound. Per Pound. 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.l4c. to 16c. Red Ink. fine, for cards or paper... .$2, 3, 5, 10 } $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
“ for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 200. Scarlet Red Ink $1.50 Purple Ink, Blueish $16.00, 24,00 
os for Hand Presses 20c. | Deep Red Ink » ae Magenta Ink $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
“ c., 30c. | Lake Ink Mauve, Reddish. ... . ...$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
2 


| POSTER INKS. 
« hi J ucee Bronze Blue ‘ -00 | 
8c ‘entific American 400. Light Blue “ x js Ultramarine Ink 
American Agriculturist | Dark Blue “ - .00 | Blue Ink, Light or Dark........ 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’ a) 9 | Green ee 
paper; will not set off.. 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2 Green *« deep dark 
Job Ink, extra quick es . «$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 | Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). ‘8 00, 1.50, 2, 00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 White Ink 50c., T5e 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


* LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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be subject to special net rates. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISGHES, Bos 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK-—Established April, 1816. 


etn 


BLACK INKS COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carm‘ne Ink. P oz............--0e00e $1, 2.00 Ultramarine Blue 


Adams or r Powe: r P ress © ut Ink.. . T5e., $1, 2.00 Lake, P Ib. . Green, Fin: Light and Dark. 50 
Book and Fine Book Ink »., 50c , T5c. | Fine Red, ve ‘low, Lemon, De ep, or Orange... . $1.50 
Extra News Ink ks ..30c. | Red, for paper 2, 2.! * for posters . T5e 
News and Poster Ink 20c., 25c. | Red, ~~ posters 50c., 75c., 15 Gola Size White or Gold Color $1, 
Printers’ Varnish » $1.09 | Blue, for posters.... . .50c., 75 os $ Tints of all Shades.... $1. 1.50, 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® a 2 Ay he 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue $1.50, 2. Brown aud Sienna Inks.... .. $1, 1.50, 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, @ Ib.....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish . to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


> 


» Te. 
Job Ink.. .. -50c., T5e., $1 pass Ink, @ 0Z..........+-.-50¢., $1.50, 2.00 Green, poster .. 50c.. Te. 


$1 


2.00 


2.00 
$1 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 


and the Selling Prices: 


LaBet Price... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


Setuine Price.. 30 * 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 
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THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORE THAN A HUNDRED OF THESE ENGINES ARE RUNNING PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES ; AND FOR SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, 
SAFETY, NOISELESSNESS, AND ECONOMY OF SPACE AND FUEL, STAND WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


They are also used for ull purposes where from two to ten-horse power is required, and give perfect satisfaction in every case. 


WE HAVE A LARGE NUMBER OF TESTIMONIALS. READ THE FOLLOWING: 
OFFICE oF D. A. WELLES, WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, WeEsT SrDE PUBLIC SQUARE, | 
MeEpINa, Onto, January 1, 1871. j 
I have used my 2-horse power engine five months in my silver spoon factory, and to say that I like it is not enough. It will do more than 
you claim for it. I burn wood, and it costs me from 25 to 30 cents per day for fuel. My friends told me I was foolish to buy the Baxter when [ 
could buy an engine for less money; but I can save the difference in the price in fuel in a short time, besides having the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have the safest and best engine made. The best is always the cheapest in the end. Yours, etc., D. A. WELLES. 


OFFICE OF Henry ROWELL, DEALER IN PRODUCE, ETC., WAREHOUSE AT ALBERT LEA’S, | 
Minnesota, January 12, 1872. 

The Engine you sent me is along at last, and I have it up and running. It works to a charm; am delighted with it. It is the talk of the 
whole country, and is acknowledged to be the handsomest little engine west of the Mississippi. When I was talking about the size of the engine, 
every one laughed, and said, “ Not power enough;” but now they see it running, and all give it up. In fact, it is just what I wanted. 

Yours, ete., H. ROWELL. 


OFFICE OF THE “ Bristot County REPUBLICAN,”’ TAUNTON, Mass., January 28, 1871. 
The Baxter Engine (2-horse power) we have been using the past nine months in our printing rooms, has given entire satisfaction. We 
regard it as the cheapest, safest, and easiest Engine to run, in the city; and many persons familiar with various kinds of engines have examined 
it, and pronounce it the most compact machine they ever saw, considering the amount of power it gives. For printing offices it is just the 
thing, as it takes but little space, and the insurance risk is not increased. We should not care to experiment with any other engine, so well sat- 
isfied are we with this. Truly yours, DAWES, WILBUR & DAVOL. 


Orrice oF Haas & KELLEY, PRINTERS, 198 AND 200 MAIN STREET, BurraLo, N. Y. 
After a three months’ trial, we give you our opinion of our 8-horse power steam Baxter engine: We are well pleased with it—pleased with 
its mechanical beauty, its easy, noiseless working; no escape of steam from loose joints, no noxious smells in our office, no trouble in its manage- 
ment; has not cost us a cent for any kind of repairs; burns one tom*(2,000 pounds) of hard coal every fourteen or fifteen days, or an average of 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds a day of ten working hours; runs apparently with half its power, six presses, viz.: one large Hoe cylinder, 
one Quarto Chromatic, Quarto Gordon, and thre smaller ones (Gordon). It uses considerably less fuel than did the old 3 to 4-horse power engine 
we had before getting the Baxter. Yours very truly, HAAS & KELLEY. 


For Circular, containing full description of the Engine, with Price List and Testimonials, address 


WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 


Office of the Baxter Steam Engine Company, 18 Park Place, \. Y. 
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Best working Fountain in use. 
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Detention of Rollers on Cylinder at will, for Distribution. 


Perfect Ink Distribution. 
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HIGHEST AWARD EVER MADE FOR A JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


A GOLD MEDAL WAS RECEIVED FOR THE “GLOBE” AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION, HELD IN BOSTON, IN SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


REPORT OF JUDGES: 
Jones Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., Globe Job Printing Press : 

The Committee do not hesitate to pronounce the Globe Job Printing Press to be the best job press yet offered in the market for sale. It has 
several new principles which other presses of the kind do not have; among which is the ‘‘throw-off,” an advantage which is almost indispensa- 
ble, and will be readily appreciated by all printers. It possesses a new mode of giving the impression, by which a “‘ dwell” is obtained when the 
form has touched the sheet, thereby securing a more perfect impression than can possibly be obtained by the old method by crank movement. 
The “ detention of the rollers on the cylinder,” at the will of the operator, without stopping the machinery, thereby giving extra facilities for 
distribution of the ink, is a new feature in job presses, the want of which has been felt by pressmen for years, but never until now has this great 
desideratum been accomplished. There are other points, of more or less importance, which render this a most desirable press, and, in the 
opinion of th® Committee, the most perfect yet presented to the notice of printers. We therefore recommend the award of a Gold Medal. 

N. B. SHurrierr, Mayor of Boston, 

A. K. P. Wetcn, of Welch, Bigelow & Co., | 

Orr F. Frye, of Rand, Avery & Frye, } Fuign. 
CHARLES DEANE, 


- —_—_+ 2» oe »—_—_ 


NET CASH PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 13x191¢ inches inside of Chase, $550; Fountain, $25; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $10 extra. 
Quarto-Medium, 10x15 6 “6 425; 6 25; “6 15; . = 
Eighth-Medium, 8x12 66 66 250; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $6 extra. 
One Roller Mold, two sets of Roller Stocks, and three Chases, are included with each Press. 


All of these Presses will be thoroughly tested, strongly boxed, and delivered to the order of the purchaser, at our manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 


JONES MANUFACTURING CO., 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 
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POWER PRINTING PRESSES 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK-—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 
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TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PR 
Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M, Lunt, in this c:ty. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 20x25 inches inside Bearers................ $1,275 | No. 32x50 inches inside Bearers, Extra Heavy... $2,700 
No. 21x27 * ss Extra Heavy... 1,475 | No. 5, 34x52“ se “ . 1s Bee 
No. 24x30 66 “6 “s “sé 1,700 | No. 40x54 66 66 6s eo . eee 
No. 25x35 os “6 a6 me 2.000 | No. 7, 40x60 as we sa - . aoe 
No. 3, 31x46“ we «2 ne 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers .. $2,200 | No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers................ 
No. 2, 25x35 ** “ 2;400 | No. 4, 32:48 ‘ ” 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2: Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is furnished with Rubber Blanket, Set of Wrenches, Screw Driver, two Roller Molds, and two Sets of Roller Stocks 


o> <> <-> > 


CG, POTTER, JR. & CO,, 
TERMS CASFi. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porrer, Jn. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. Huspare. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 
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POTTEHR’S 


IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 


FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 
=z 
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The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features intfoduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its supe- 
riority of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of 
all its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of con- 
struction and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE? 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
Hand Power. Hand Power. 
No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers $1,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers..... : 
No. 4, 32x50 « “ 1,300 | No. 4, 32x50 « “ 
FOR STEAM POWER, EXTRA, $50. BOXING AND CARTAGE, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks for Rack and Screw. 


C, POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash. - Wo. 10 Sravce STReeT, NEW YORE. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“Liberty” Card and Job Presses, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, COR. OF CENTRE, NEW YORK, 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, und Paris Exposition, 1867. 











THe Svascrise s lly solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENER. 

THe COMBINATION OF PRtINcrPLEes in this popalar Press is the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEABNESS AND DistiInctNess oF Impression on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrecr Dts- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the AccuRacy or Reorter of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facriiry and Speep with which 
they can be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be 
excelled. 

Their SmmpLicrry AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Frvesr Ciass of WoRK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 
as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaL MacuineRy to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PRESS OVER ALL OTHERS: 


SmMPLicITy oF CONSTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF Buriy—in which the Best Marertats are used; Ease In Ruwnntna; the 
ABILITY TO Print A Form as LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF ‘‘ MAKING READY,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of Connective a ForM wirHouT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Kollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Srarionany FrxruReEs, WrrHouT Sprines, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SpeciaL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be 
retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 

SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside (hase 5 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain 5 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain 

Steam Fixtures for either Size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
Aa Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. <@& 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—Denancy, Tompxtns, anp Mancrn Srreets. 
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No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 





J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (‘with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


Kistery, Emplements, Precesses, Products and Auxiliary 
Arts of Printing, 


" §PLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 
Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. 





THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY 4S 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDE&RS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES, 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 
The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICE, $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGW ALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
617 & S19 Mino@ ST@eer, PHILADELPHIA. 











CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 20,82 anv 84 Souvrm Sixru STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 
Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate Paper - “ 
Lithograph and Map Paper 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper 
Card Paper 
Prin ting Paper of ail grales 
Manilla and Ilardware Papers 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch, 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters, 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 

COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZE8: 
Imperial 23x31, 65 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal 
SEE. cndscesscoecddndad 19x24, 45 Ibs. 
eee + 18x28, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
Demy 16X21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 
Extra Folio ............ 19x24, 24 Ibs.; and 19x23, 21 Ibs. 


per 18x26, 25 Ibs. 
Cheek Folio 1744 x243¢, 18 and 20 lbs. 
Folio 17x22, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs, 
, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
7, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibe. 
i, 12 and 13 lbs. 
12x15, 9 Ibs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized apers, 1744 x28, 30 Ibs. 
- - “s 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs. 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs, 
Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


“ “ “ 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS, 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 
CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 





